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James Allan, that respect procured for him, in October, 1769, an 


appointment as one of the town’s musiciarx Alnwick 
PIPER AND ADVENTURER. PPO oe Sa, 


ALLAN the piper was born at 
Woodhouses, near Rothbury, in March, 
1734—youngest bvt one of a family of six 
gipsy children. He developed into a smart 
lad, and a local squire sent him to school to fit him for 
some better occupation than that of his father. But the 
gipsy blood within him could not brook the restraint of a 
school, and he did not stay long. Offers to take him into 
respectable employment failed for the same reason. The 
father, old Will Allan, besides being a noted vermin 
hunter, was a capital performer on the Northumbrian 
small pipes, and he taught the art tohisson. ‘Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” and it happened 
that, when Will Allan’s boy had grown into maturer 
youth, he was so taken by the performance of the band of 
the Northumberland Militia at Alnwick that he forth- 
with enlisted as a substitute. 
Soldiering, however, he found to be rather worse than 
either school or service, and he soon deserted. He was 
taken some time afterwards at Stagshawbank fair, but 
managed to give his captors the slip, and his success 
in that manceuvre encouraged him to enlist again, and 
desert again, until he became a practised hand at the pro- Ja mm es Alen 
cess. He roamed through Northumberland and Durham 
With his pipes, indulging in all sorts of criminal adven- but the following Michaelmas he misbehaved himself, and 
tures, which need not be reproduced here. Allaccounts was dismissed. Then he recommenced his wanderings, 


agree that he was a most skilful musician. His merits in and varied his performances in sheep and horse stealing, 
10 
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robbing his companions on tramp, breaking gaol, &c., 
with piping at fairs and weddings. Twice he was tried 
for felony and acquitted, and it was many years before 
an effectual stop was put to his lawless proceedings. 
At last, in 1803, theend came. He had been drinking 
and playing his pipes one evening at the Dun Cow Inn, 
Quayside, Newcastle, and after the performance was over 
he proceeded to Gateshead, stole a horse, and took it 
“o'er the border and awa” with his usual expedition, 
Pursuit was given, the thief captured, and at the follow- 
ing Assizes he was found guilty and cast for death. The 
sentence was mitigated to transportation, but this punish- 
ment his age (69 years) and infirmities did not enable 
him to sustain, and he was imprisoned for life. After 
seven years’ incarceration, he died in gaol on the 13th 
November, 1810. 

It is uncertain whether this roving vagabond was more 
popular in life than in death. His exploits were the com- 
mon talk of the country-side, both before and after his 
decease, The hawker of chap-books for many long years 
could always depend on selling a “ Life of Jemmy Allan” 
to the shepherds and milkmaids in Northumberland. 
Mackenzie and Dent compiled an account of him, 
from the frontispiece to which our portrait (representing 
Allan performing on the Highland pipes) is taken. An- 
other publisher gathered together the piper’s adventures, 
real and imaginary, and issued in a thick octavo volume 


the minute details of a life which had been much better~ 


left unwritten. 


John Akenhead, 
PRINTER AND BOOKSELLER. 

There is, or was, a curious tendency among those who 
follow certain trades and callings to become gregarious, and 
to pursue their avocations grouped together in special lo- 
calities. Newcastle shoemakers and cobblers were at one 
time in pretty general occupation of the Castle Stairs and 
the Head of the Side; vendors of milk clustered in Gal- 
lowgate and Percy Street; furniture dealers held the 
lower half of Pilgrim Street; tanners congregated be- 
tween St. Andrew’s Church and The Friars; the old 
booksellers establishad themselves upon Tyne Bridge. 
A satisfactory reason could, no doubt, be given for each 
and all of these groupings, though it might not be easy to 
say why vendors of literary wares preferred the highway 
athwart the river. They may have thought that, as 
everybody who entered or left the town by way of the 
county palatine must pass their shops, they had a better 
chance of selling their goods in that particular spot than 
could be found elsewhere. Or it may have been because 
the tenements on the bridge were of moderate size, and, 
therefore, well suited to a trade in which stocks were 
small, and the articles vended were compact and easily 
handled. Or again—— But conjectures are idle. The 
booksellers were on the bridge, and th must have found 
the locality suitable, or they would have selected other 


quarters. So early as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, we find at least three well-known book shops 
doing business in the short space between the chapel of 
St. Thomas and the Blue Stone which marked the boun. 
dary of the palatinate. There Richard Randal and Peter 
Maplisden published Gilpin’s ‘“ Demonologia Sacra,” 
Joseph Hall sold Vicar March’s sermons and distributed 
his catalogues, while J. Button, a correspodent of Defoe, 
issued Benjamin Bennet’s Discourses. And there, in 
1722, if not earlier, was established the progenitor of a 
race of bookselelrs in Newcastle—Robert Akenhead. 

From the Commonwealth to the year 1708, when John 
White came hither, there had been no printer in New- 
castle, and for long afterwards, with one exception, there 
was no printing press at work between Trent and Tyne, 
The provincial bookseller in those days dealt in a variety 
of articles not strictly literary. But by the middle of the 
century, a period of considerable activity in printing and 
publishing had begun. The shelves of ‘ Robert Aken- 
head, senior,” at the sign of the “‘ Bible and Crown,” on 
Tyne Bridge, and those of his rivals in business there, 
were fairly well stocked with general literature, and 
with the gradually increasing productions of the local 
press. Printing and publishing had become a united 
business. 

The flood of 1771 swept away great part of Tyne 
Bridge, and drove the booksellers to other locations; 
whither we do not now know. But when the present 
century arrived a firm bearing the name of David Aken- 
head and Sons was established on the north side of the 
Sandhill, facing the doorway to the Guildhall, and the 
owners of it were among the principal printers, stationers, 
and booksellers in Newcastle. As was fitting to the 
locality, they were especially nautical booksellers. They 
published among other works the ‘‘ Shipowners’ Manual,” 
a valuable book compiled originally by Hilton the poet, 
and, at the time to which we refer, passing into an eighth 
edition of over 400 octavo pages. They had “constantly 
on hand,” in the year 1800, “‘a large collection of the 
most approved navigation articles for captains of ships, 
viz., Sea-Charts, Pilots, Neptunes, and Waggoners for all 
parts of the known world, by the best authors ; quadrants, 
compasses, telescopes for day or night, and a variety of 
other mathematical instruments, with the latest improve- 
ments ; epitomes of navigation, seamen’s assistants, direc- 
tions for the coasting and foreign trades, log-books, 
printed or blank, journal books ditto, manifests, seamen’s 
articles and affidavits, bills of lading, &. ; papers and ac- 
count books of all kinds, maps and prints; together with 
every other article of stationary [sic], and a great variety 
of books in the different branches of literature. Printing 
neatly executed. Genuine patent medicine of all kinds.” 

David Akenhead was the head of the firm, and his two 
sons, John and Robert, assisted him in the business 
They all lived at Gateshead, and were people of sub 
stance. John was the practical man; Robert wasof # 
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literary turn, and published, in 1809, in 12mo, “Liber 
Facetiarum,” a collection of curious and interesting anec- 
dotes. Hannah, their sister, married Robert Shafto 
Hawks, chief of the great firm of engineers on that side 
of the water. He was knighted in 1817, and thencefor- 
ward Sir Robert and Lady Hawks were persons of dis- 
tinction on both sides the Tyne. By-and-by they 
removed to Newcastle, and, in the large double house 
next the railway at the north-east corner of Clavering 
Place, they lived till they died—Sir Robert in February, 
1940, aged 71, and his widow in October, 1863, at the 
great age of 97. 

John Akenhead became the leading spirit of the estab- 
lishment when his father grew old, and he ultimately 
became the owner of the property, and carried the 
business on in his own way. With him the Rev. John 
Hodgson, who settled on the banks of the Tyne in 1806, 
commenced a friendship which was of long continuance. 
From Akenhead’s press, in 1807, was issued, in a neat 
duodecimo of 150 pages, the first book which the historian 
of Northumberland published—‘‘ Woodlands,” a book of 
poetry. Five years later, Mr. Hodgson re-wrote for his 
friend a handbook to Newcastle which the Akenheads 
had originally put forth on their own account, and thus 
Tyneside obtained that model of typographical compila- 
tion, the 1812 edition of ‘‘ The Picture of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.” 

John Akenhead was a remarkable man in more ways 
than one. He was strict and upright in all his dealings, 
punctual, methodical, and sober ; but he never could fol- 
low the spirit of progress, and lived as truly in the pre- 
vious century as if time had gone backwards with him. 
Every morning, at six o’clock, his shop was open for 
business ; every noon and every evening, at a given hour, 
he trudged home to Gateshead with a heavy parcel of 
work under his arm. Paper ruling by machinery was in- 
troduced in his time, but he would have none of it, and to 
the last had his paper ruled by hand. For Grainger’s 
magnificent reconstructions in the centre of Newcastle he 
had no fancy. Once he was persuaded to go and see them. 
Starting from his shop on the Sandhill, he walked along 
the Side, turned into Dean Street, and then, like 


The King of France with forty thousand men, 
Went up a hill, and so came down again, 


entertaining opinions that have not been recorded. 

In “ Newcastle Fifty Years Ago,” a series of papers 
contributed to the Weekly Chronicle, the late Robert W. 
Hetherington describes him as a thin, wiry old man of 
medium height, “‘ attired in breeches, grey stockings, and 
low shoes (made much larger than seemed requisite for his 
feet), a ruffied shirt, and a brown wig with the orthodox 
curl behind. His face was clean shaven, and he wore a 
broad brimmed hat. Mr. Akenhead, his assistants, and 
Workpeople, had all grown old together. He disliked to 
see new faces about him, and when death deprived him of 
“1y workman, he rarely put another in his place. He 


never discharged a man except once, and that was his 
eccentric shopman, Joe Orton, who assumed the master- 
ship over his employer. The old man willingly obeyed 
Joe’s orders—swept out the shop every morning, cleaned 
the windows, and cleared the footpath in front, without a 
murmur, until the implacable Joe, not being satisfied 
with the manner in which this menial work was per- 
formed by his master, one morning seized the broom, and 
struck the old man with it so severely as to cause a serious 
shock.” 

Although of frugal habits, John Akenhead could upon 
occasion be liberal-handed. When St. John’s Church, 
Gateshead Fell, was consecrated (Aug. 30, 1825), the Rev. 
William Hawks, son of Sir Robert Shafto Hawks, was 
appointed to be its first rector, and then the gratified 
uncle furnished the sacred edifice with a complete set of 
books at his own expense. One large folio Bible, and one 
folio Book of Common Prayer, in purple morocco gilt; a 
folio Prayer Book for the clerk, in calf, and five others 
in octavo; two service books for the Holy Table, in 
purple morocco, and two books of Offices, in calf, testified 
tv John Akenhead’s generosity and affection, 

The stock-in-trade of the Akenheads was purchased by 
Messrs. M. and M. W. Lambert, and the old style and 
title died out. There came a morning when John Aken- 
head did not take down his shutters at six o’clock, and 
then, like that of William Heaton (another old-fashioned 
bookseller on the other side of the Sandhill), the familiar 
naine of Akenhead disappeared from the list of Newcastle 
tradesmen, 


—— 


fix Lancelot Allgood, 
KNIGHT AND MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

“The Allgoods of Nunwick are descended from John 
Allgood of Salerne, County Devon, living in 1386, who 
accompanied John, Duke of Lancaster, in his expedition 
to Spain against the pretended King of Castile.” So 
writes Sir Bernard Burke. 

Lancelot Allgood, son and heir of Isaac Allgood, of 
Brandon White House, near the Breamish, and grandson 
of the Rev. Major Allgood, Rector of Simonburn, married 
22nd February, 1738-9, his relative, Jane, daughter and 
heir of Robert Allgood, of Nunwick. . Robert Allgood had 
purchased Nunwick from the Herons of Chipchase, and 
when he died it came to Lancelot by virtue of his mar- 
riage. Through the estate runs the Simon Burn, and 
near the junction of that rivulet with the North Tyne 
Lancelot Allgood erected the mansion of Nunwick Hall, 
which has been ever since the residence of the family. 

In the year that ‘‘ bonnie Prince Charlie” came over 
the water, Lancelot Allgood was Sheriff of Northumber- 
land. He was present at the reception of the Duke of 
Cumberland in Newcastle, and witnessed the ceremony of 
presenting him with the freedom of the town on his re- 
turn from the victory of Culloden. A few months later a 
vacancy occurred in the Parliamentary representation of 
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Northumberland by the death of John Fenwick, and 
Mr. Allgood became a candidate for the seat. The old 
member was a Tory; his colleague, Sir William Middle- 
ton, Bart., was a Whig. Parties were so evenly balanced 
in the county that the Whigs were encouraged to try for 
both seats. Mr. Allgood being a Tory, the Whigs put 
forward Lord Ossulston, son and heir of the Earl of Tan- 
kerville, to oppose him. The election took place at 
Alnwick in February, in 1747-48. It commenced on the 
18th of that month and lasted six days. At the declara- 
tion of the poll there was a squabble with the Sheriff, 
Nicholas Brown, and for a time it was uncertain which of 
the candidates had been elected. Allgood polled 982 
votes, Ossulston 971; but the Sheriff rejected 27 of the 
Tory votes, and declared Lord Ossulston elected by a 
majority of 16. Thereupon Mr. Allgood presented a 
petition to Parliament, complaining of an undue return. 
Both parties were ordered to attend at the bar of the House, 
but the matter was postponed, and the House rose with- 
out deciding the question. Mr. Allgood renewed his 
application in November, and the 14th February, 1748-49, 
was fixed for the hearing, on which occasion Mr. Fox 
told the House that Lord Ossulston would give no further 
trouble in the affair, and Mr. Allgood was duly elected. 
At the next election, in 1754, he announced his willing- 
ness to submit his claims once more to the freeholders. 
His party, however, made no favourable sign, and, Lord 
Ossulston having succeeded to the earldom, Sir Henry 
Grey, of Howick, and the old member, Sir William Mid- 
dleton, were returned without opposition. 

While Mr. Allgood was in Parliament the one absorb- 
ing local question was the construction of roads. The 
rebellion of 1745 brought the great road-maker, Marshal 
Wade, to Newcastle, and inspired the freeholders of 
Northumberland to “mend their ways” in emulation 
of his achievements in Scotland. In 1747, Newcastle 
Corporation made the road across the Town Moor, and 
Parliament passed the first Turnpike Act for Northumber- 
land—an Act which authorised the continuation of the 
Town Moor road from the borough boundary at Gosforth 
to Buckton Burn, near Belford. The road through Ponte- 
land followed, and iz 1751 Mr. Allgood was entrusted 
with a petition for leave to bring in a bill authorising the 
repair and widening of the road “from Alnmouth to 
Alnwick, and by Lemington Coal Houses, and along 
Edlington Dikes to Rothbury, from thence to Coldrife, 
by Ewesley Gate to Cambo and Wallington, by Kirkharle 
and Little Bavington to Colwell, Chollerton, and Wall to 
Hexham, and also the road leading out of the aforesaid 
road between Alnwick and Rothbury to Jockey’s Dike 
Bridge.” ‘Leave was given, and Mr. Allgood had charge 
of the measure through its various stages till it received 
the Royal Assent. Two similar bills—one for a road 
from Longhorsley (through Weldon Bridge and Whit- 
tingham) to the Breamish, and the other for a road lead- 
ing from Morpeth through Mitford, Long Witton, and by 


Rothley Park wall to the High Cross at Elsdon, were in 
charge of Sir William Middleton, with Mr. Allgood asa 
member of the committee to which the details were re. 
ferred. 

Upon the accession of George ITT., in 1760, Mr. Allgood 
received the honour of knighthood. The year following, 
on the 9th of March, when the newly-established con. 
scription for the militia was put in force, there was 
dreadful riot at Hexham, in which Sir Lancelot was in. 
volved. It was reported that during the outbreak he and 
Mr. Christopher Reed, of Chipchase, hid themselves ina 
hayloft! In a notorious pamphlet, published shortly 


afterwards, entitled ‘‘The Will of a Certain Northern 
Vicar,” this assumed ‘escapade is satirised in halting 
rhyme :— 

Mite the corpulent Kitt Reed 


lecture upon gingerbread, 
And leave him too (though not for Fun), 
For fear of Harm—a Wooden Gun ; 
At the same time (in case of Riot), 
A Cockloft, for to keep him quiet : 
A Ladder too (Fame, do not tattle) 
To aid him in the day of battle. 
And to his worthy Comorade [Sir Lancelot], 
Who with ’im such a Figure made, 
A large Birch Rod, that He may be 
Tickled most exceedingly. 

Sir Lancelot Allgood died a few years later, and 
was succeeded by his son, James Allgood, LL.D., Sheriff 
of Northumberland in 1786. Two of his daughters were 
married to Loraines—Hannah, the eldest, to William, 
afterwards Sir William Loraine, and Isabella, the second 
daughter, to Lambton Loraine, his brother. One of Sir 
William Loraine’s daughters by Hannah Allgood married 
Dr. Headlam, of Newcastle. 


Lavy Peat and the Werrington 





Lady Peat), lived in a large house on the left 

hand side of the road leading from Sunder- 

land to Durham. She was descended from 
the ancient Catholic family—the Smythes of Eshe, 
now represented by Sir Charles Frederick Smythe, 
Bart., of Eshe Hall, county Durham, and of Acton 
Burnall, Salop. She was the owner of extensive prv- 
perties in the county palatine, and was otherwise very 
rich. 

One day in August, 1815, Miss Smith left home for the 
purpose of collecting the Lammas farm rents accruing 
from her estates of Colepitt Hall, the Flass, &., near 
Eshe. Being of eccentric and very penurious habits, she 
kept only one servant, a young woman named Isabella 
Young ; and, to save coal and candle, it was arranged that 
the girl should sleep, during her mistress’s absence, at # 
Mrs. Blackett’s, on the opposite side of the road t 
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Herrington Hall. On the evening when Miss Smith was 
expected home, Isabella went to sleep in her own bed. 
Miss Smith, however, did not come. Some time during 
the night, the house was broken into and set on fire, and 
the poor girl murdered. It was supposed that the mur- 
derer or murderers had knocked at the front door, and 
that Isabella had gone to open it, as she was found by the 
neighbours, on the alarm being raised, lying dead in the 
passage, in her nightdress. She had seemingly been 
felled with a poker or other iron instrument, there being 
two large gashes on the back part of the head, anda 
fracture on the fore part of it, sufficient of itself to cause 
death. The fire was discovered about two o’clock on the 
morning of the 29th of August. It had not then reached 
the body of the girl; but, there being no means at hand 
to quench the flames, the house was burned completely 
down, with the whole of the furniture, the walls only 
being left standing. Three strangers had been seen 
lurking about a few days before, and it was concluded 
that they must be the perpetrators of the horrid deed. 
Meanwhile, the poor girl’s corpse was laid out on an old 
box, in a half-ruinous, tileless shed in the back-yard, 
and covered with «# horsecloth, till such time as the 
coroner should come from Durham ; for, at that date, the 
body of anyone killed by accident or murdered had not to 
be removed from the spot till the coroner had issued an 
order to that effect, the law being that he was “‘to sit in 
the very place where the death happened.” Miss Smith 
was brought from Flass; and the first thing she set about, 
after the embers were cool enough, is said to have been to 
rake together all the old nails, hoops, hinges, bolts, locks, 
&., and lay them in a heap to sell for old iron. To save 
the expense of paying for lodgings, she lay down to sleep 
on the old box in the shed, and covered herself with the 
horse cloth that had been placed over the corpse of the 
murdered girl. In the middle of the night a high wind 
arose, and blew the charred wood, brick dust, and lime 
rubbish into the shed, which frightened the sleeper, so 
that she cried out for help. 

So mysterious an affair was sure to give rise to a 
variety of conjectures, surmises, assertions, and legends. 
One of these connected the fire, and indirectly the murder, 
with the gentleman who subsequently became Miss 
Smith’s husband, Sir Robert Peat. This gentleman was 
4 native of _Hamsterley, where his father, a staunch 
Churchman, was a watchmaker and silversmith. The old 
gentleman gave his son a good education ; and, as the lad 
showed some talent, the bishop patronised him, and so, in 
due time, he was ordained deacon and priest. He served 
%8a military chaplain, we believe, in Spain and Portugal, 


during the French War, and on his return home he be-' 


‘ame an intimate friend and boon companion of the Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV., through whose influence 
the living of Brentford was conferred upon him. He was 
also a knight of the Order of St. Stanislaus, a distinction 
‘med for eminent services done, not by himself, but by 


a near relative, to the last King of Poland, the unfortu- 
nate Stanislaus Poniatoffski, when in difficulties, either 
in Paris or London. He had three gold medals, won by 
his own merits, which, when in full dress, he wore on his. 
breast. He had risked all he had at the gambling table 
and lost it. He was, consequently, in search of a wealthy 
heiress to recruit his fortunes; and, having been told 
that there was such a one, a Miss Smith, living in the 
neighbourhood of Sunderland, longing for a title to crown 
her vanity, he came down to woo and win her, accom- 
panied by an Irish gentleman, an acquaintance of Dr. 
Clanny’s, the inventor of the Clanny safety lamp. Dr. 
Clanny got Miss Smith to his house, and introduced her 
to Sir Robert. She was pleased with the title, and would 
have liked well to be styled Lady Peat; but she was 
afraid to put herself and her worldly wealth at the dis- 
posal even of a knight. So when the question was 
popped Sir Robert got a firm refusal, and he was heard to 
remark that he believed she would never marry as long 
as the old house stood. This was afterwards thought 
rather ominous. Sir Robert and his soldier friend are 
said to have been frequently seen about Herrington 
before the fire, and the gossips said he must certainly 
have had a hand in it, with a view to bringing his matri- 
monial affair to a crisis. However unlikely this may 
appear to us, there were plenty of people in the neigh- 
bourhood who believed it. . 

The constables got hold of three men; but there not 
being a tittle of evidence to incriminate them, they were 
all ultimately released. 

Immediately after the fire, Miss Smith removed to 
Bishopwearmouth, and took one half of Matthew 
Nesham’s house, the front door of which opened into 
York Street. All her furniture being burnt, she began 
to attend sales to get cheap bargains. One of the first of 
these auctions was at Pallion Hall, belonging to Mr. 
John Goodchild. At this sale a lady lost a valuable 
shawl, and on her making the fact known, the sale was 
stopped for a short time. But as soon as it was found 
that Miss Smith was in the room, she became ‘‘the 
observed of all observers”; and the lady soon descried the 
the corner of her shawl hanging down from under the 
kleptomaniac’s dress. The late Parson Stephenson, 
who was at the sale, took her aside, gave her a sharp 
reprimand, and dismissed her. After this, she had to go 
to the furniture brokers, from whom she got well supplied 
with all she wanted. To give some idea of the amount of 
stuff she bought, it may be stated that she had twelve 
old tables in her best front room. 

When matters quieted down, Sir Robert and Dr. 
Clanny reverted to the marriage scheme, and eventually 
succeeded in overcoming the lady’s financial scruples. 
Miss Smith’s friends and advisers, Messrs. Robert Scur- 
field and Joseph John Wright, put into the marriage 
settlement that a full half of her income should be at her 
own absolute disposal, as we shall see presently ; but the 
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reverend and gallant knight had £1,000 a year secured 
to him for his own private use. 

The day after the wedding, Sir Robert, who, during his 
stay in Sunderland, had lodged at the Bridge Hotel, took 
his lady up to London to introduce her to the town 
quality, in the hope of curing her of her bad habits, one 
of which was a disposition to appropriate whatever came 
in her way. At the first dinner party to which they were 
invited, she got out of the room after dinner. As soon as 
she was missed, the company began to look for her 
through the several rooms. As they did not succeed in 
finding her, Sir Robert began to be uneasy. He was 
afraid she might be taking stock of the silver plate in the 
butler’s pantry, or peering into the ladies’ dressing rooms 
and purloining their trinkets. But at length they found 
her in the kitchen, sitting upon a cracket close beside the 
fire, talking to the servants, eight or ten in number. This 
was his first and last trial to improve her ladyship’s 
eccentric manners. 

Returning from London, the “happy pair” went to 
live in a large house in Villiers Street, which her ladyship 
furnished and provisioned in her own peculiar fashion. 
One day Sir Robert took it into his head to look into the 
larder, and there he found a large number of mutton pies, 
all mouldy, the shank bone of a leg of mutton in a state 
of decomposition, and other exquisite dainties of a like 
kind ; so that he never poked his nose in there again. 


Lady Peat used to tell those whom she honoured with a 


call that she could live on twopence a day: one penny 
for bread and another for milk ; but she took good care 
4o call on the neighbours about meal times, so as to geb 
invited to partake of ‘“‘ pot-luck,” when she was by no 
means so abstemious. Two sisters, named Wright, who 
kept a school for young ladies in a house with a garden in 
front, three doors below York Street, opposite the house 
she occupied after Herrington Hall was burned down, 
used to have her for a visitor every day about half-past 
two. Her habit was to inquire whether they had got 
dinner, and when the answer was ‘‘ Yes,” she would say, 
**Oh! dear, would you make me a cup of tea?” One day 
she came to see if they had anold broom shank they could 
let her have. When asked what she wanted it for, she 
replied that her servant was always stirring up the fire, 
wasting the coals, and the poker would have to go to the 
smith’s shop for a new end, which she could not afford ; 
so she wanted to give her a broom shank to stir the fire 
with, and then she would know how often she stirred it, 
because the stick would burn. I is only justice to the 
poor lady to say that about thir time she lost something 
like £13,000 through the failure of a bank. 

Her ladyship was so notorious a thief that, wherever 
she went, she was watched, for fear she should steal 
the servants’ aprons, towels, brushes, or anything else. 
Those who wished to make something ont of her used 
to lay traps for her, putting things in her way. When 
she had got into a scrape, she would go to her attorney, 


Mr. Gregson, and beg of him to get her out of it. “Yoy 
must get me through,” she would say. ‘“‘ You will need 
money. You must have it.” And so she had often to 
pay a hundredfold or a thousandfold for what she had 
stolen—a year’s rent of a farm for a silver spoon. On one 
occasion she got off more cheaply, but scarcely less to her 
chagrin and shame. In a then well-known shop in the 
High Street of Sunderland, removed some years ago for 
the accommodation of the railway, she was observed to 
slip a pound of butter into her pocket. Some wags in the 
establishment managed to place her near a rousing fire, 
and kept her there talking till the butter ran all down 
her petticoats. 

Sir Robert Peat was a man who, like the David Price 
of the “Ingoldsby Legends,” was ‘‘remarkably fond of 
everything nice”; and as all the provender in the Villiers 
Street house partook of the mean ways and sordid habits 
of its mistress, it was impossible for him to live with his 
rich wife. So he got a bed and lodgings at a Mrs, 
Shield’s in Nile Street. The next day he invited a few 
gentlemen to dine with him there at 7 p.m. ; and, not 
wishing to trouble his hostess with cooking, he called ata 
confectioner’s shop kept by a man named George Wilson, 
and gave directions for all kinds of viands to be supplied. 
When the gentlemen arrived, Sir Robert ordered the 
dinner to be brought in; but Mrs. Shields informed him 
nothing had arrived, although the knight, on calling at 
the shop a short time before, had been told that every- 
thing had been forwarded. Further inquiry was, of 
course, made. The errand boy, being asked what he had 
done with the two baskets he had been sent with, replied 
that he had taken them to Lady Peat’s in Villiers Street. 
The lad was immediately set off in a canter to her 
ladyship’s domicile. ‘‘I have made a mistake,” said he 
to the servant; “I have brought the baskets to the 
wrong house.” Lady Peat came out to see what was the 
matter. ‘‘The boy has got to the wrong door, my lady, 
and has come for the baskets.” ‘Well, let him have 
them. I thought someone had been very kind, and sent 
the things to me.” So the lad got the baskets, but the 
best of their contents was gone. 

Afterwards Sir Robert took up his permanent resi- 
dence in London, but came down regularly twice a year 
to receive his handsome allowance, which he enjoyed up 
to the time of his death. It was popularly believed he 
had to stay one night with his wife every year, or lose his 
income. However this may have been, his custom was t0 
ride out with her when in Sunderland, to let people see 
that he cohabited with her. Local cynics said he had 
married Miss Smith’s money and taken her for a witness 

The knight is described as having been “‘a fine-looking 
little man, dressed in a coat and waistcoat that might 
have been made by a Stultz, a white necktie, kne? 
breeches, and white silk stockings.” He cut a good figure 
on horseback, being an expert rider. He was “highly 
distinguished for his accomplished manners and gentle 
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manly bearing, an excellent scholar, and a warm and 
devoted friend.” In short, he was just such a person 
as the Prince Regent would be pleased to honour. 

Sir Robert died at New Brentford on the 21st of April, 
1837. As soon as the news of his death reached Sunder- 
land, Mr. George Wright hastened to inform her lady- 
ship. “I come with bad news this morning,” said he. 
“What is it?” inquired the lady. ‘‘Sir Robert is dead,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Bad news, did you say?” exclaimed 
she; “‘it’s the best news I ever got in my life!” 
“Well,” said George, “‘I want you to get a new black 
dress, well made, and fit foralady.” ‘Yes, yes,” cried 
Lady Peat ; ‘I'll go and get a new dress.” So she went 
to Lieut.-Colonel Richard Markham’s shop, near George 
Street, in the High Street, and bought a new dress of 
bright yellow cotton, and a bonnet, a feather, and ribbons 
to match. The shopman observed her slip a fine green 
ostrich feather into her pocket. She then paid for the 
dress and bonnet and walked away. The shopman let 
her get as far as Sans Street, and then stopped her. 
“You have taken away an ostrich feather and not paid 
forit.” “Oh!I have forgotten. -What is the price of 
it?” “A guinea.” ‘Well, here it is. Say no more 
about it.” As soon as she had got the new dress and 
feather fitted on, she went on her regular rounds. One 
account says “‘she perambulated the principal streets of 
the town in her wedding dress, exclaiming to her friends, 
Oh! what joyful news I have just received ; Sir Robert 
is dead !’” 

During the many years Lady Peat lived in the Villiers 
Street house, which was elaborately though far from 
elegantly or tastefully furnished, not a room was occupied 
nor a window cleaned, save one—that of a cellar kitchen, 
which was the only apartment she occupied, with Bella, 
an old female domestic, to keep her company. ‘The rest 
of the house was filled with an astonishing collection of 
articles she had purloined. Such was her parsimony, 
that she slept in a wooden box bed, which she seldom 
left during the last few years of her life. 


Mr. C. Douglas, of West Hartlepool, in a short sketch, 
communicated to the ‘‘ Notes and Queries” of the Vew- 
castle Weekly Chronicle some time ago, gave the following 
account of her last hours, which he derived from her 
medical adviser :— 

Dr. Gregory attended her at least once or twice a week 
fot a period of twelve years, and every Christmas she 
gre him s sovereign for his professi services. The 


accepted this sum as payment on account, and 
after her ledyship’s death the trustees paid him £600. 


—- jewellery. After the cere- 


uction been ‘ormed, the doctor sug- 

that his guests shoal’ adjourn to the drawing- 
a] her ladyship to enjoy herself. This motion 
by Lady Peat h the delicacies on the 


table being, she said, all the companions she wanted. 
The guests withdrew, leaving the he oom gc door 
sufficiently open to enjoy the fun. After the lapse of a 
few minutes, her ey ae asked Bella in a whisper if the 
were all gone. The domestic, according to a — 

ent, answered ‘‘Yes.” Lady Peat then rose and 
filled her capacious pockets with the choicest fruit and 
other good things on the table, without ating. any. 
When the en returned, she was asked how she had 
enjoyed aw wt _ replied | the — —_ deli- 
cious, y the apricots and peaches; the pes 
were D ani treat, the flavour being specially good ! When 
her end was approaching, the eccentric lady sent for the 
Rev. Canon Kearney, who desired that she should consent 
to be removed to another room ; but she begged not to be 
disturbed, and expressed a wish to die in the room she 
had occupied solong. She pressed the canon to accept 
the bulk of her property, but he replied that he did not 
wish to alter the mode of distribution which she had pre- 
viously mentioned to him. She then asked him to 
name the amount of legacy that should be handed 
over to him; and he suggested £18,000. This business 
being ended, her ladyship expressed a wish that the 
priest and the doctor should take tea with her, as it 
would in all probability be the last time they would 
meet on earth. Both excused themselves, but ultimately 
" —— her hospitality.” Hereupon Bella said, ‘‘My 
lady, there is no bread in the house.” Her ladyship re- 
plied, ‘‘ But, Bella, there is some cold dumpling ; slice it, 
and they will 3 it, I know.” Both guests said it 
would be a treat. ey sat down to a cold dumpling tea, 
and then bade her ladyship adieu for the last time. 


Lady Peat died on the 26th November, 1842, leaving 
personal property to the value of over £250,000. She be- 
queathed Colepitt Hall and the lands attached to a gen- 
tleman to whose tenth child she had stood godmother ; 
but Bella, who waited on her till her death, was not left 
a “single brass farthing.” 


The perpetrators of the horrible murder at Herrington 
Hall were never discovered. Three men, however, were 
arrested, and tried, as we see from the following account 
in Sykes :— 


At the assizes held in the city of Durham on the 13th 
of August, 1819, John Eden, James Wolfe, and George 
Wolfe, his son, were put upon their trial for burglary, 
murder, and arson, at Herrington; and, after the atten- 
tion of the Court had been occupied upwards of nine 
hours, a verdict of guilty was oe John Eden 
and James Wolfe, who were sentenced to be hanged on 
the 16th. After their conviction, some circumstances 
appearing in favour of Wolfe, some members of the 
Society of Friends instituted an inquiry into the parti- 
cuiars of the when an alibi was established, proving, 
by numerous davits, that James Wolfe was one 
hundred miles from Herri when the murder, &c., 
had been committed. On Sept. 26, he received a free 

rdon from the king, and was released from prison. 
The success attending their endeavours for Wolfe in- 
duced the same benevolent individuals to look into the 
case of Eden (who still persisted in his innocence) ; and 
they found, to their great io” that this man had been 
falsely sworn to by James Lincoln, a seaman of Sunder- 
land, no doubt for the reward offered. Eden was also 
liberated, having obtained his Majesty’s pardon. At the 
summer assizes held in the city of Durham August 4th, 
1820, James Lincoln was tried, and, upon the clearest 
evidence, was found guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 


The elder Wolfe was employed in Messrs. Mounsey 
and Richardson’s coney-cutting establishment, in Queen 
Street, Bishopwearmouth. After his release from prison, 
he went about, as one who knew him tells us, “‘like an 
old scoundrel, abandoned by everybody.” ‘He haunted 
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out-of-the-way places, such as Building Hill, and used to 
be met at untimely times, skulking about.” 

Concerning the Wolfe family there is another mystery. 
A granddaughter of James Wolfe, “‘a canny, nice- 
looking girl” of nineteen years, named Catherine Hind- 
marsh, was found lying on the Lambton Railway, at the 
foot of the Rector’s or Galley’s Gill in Bishopwear- 
mouth, early on the morning of the 5th July, 1846. The 
unfortunate young woman, who lived in Crow Tree Lane, 
and left her home on the previous night for the purpose 


of making some trifling purchases. She was last seen 
with a man in the Royal Tent public-house, in Bishop. 
wearmouth High Street West. It was thought she had 
been thrown over the cliff into the gill below, a distance 
of fifty or sixty feet, the plate and money which she had 
taken from home with her having been found at the 
top (others say at the bottom) of the cliff. The man who 
did this dark deed could never be discovered, and the 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of “‘ Wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown.” 








Che filitforys of Mitford, 





ITFORD CASTLE, the ancient stronghold 
M| of the Mitford Family, built by William 
Bertram in 1150-70, is situated on a pic- 
turesque eminence on the banks of the 
Wansbeck, near Morpeth. It was demolished by order 
of Edward II., in consequence of the treasonable practices 
of Gilbert Middleton, the then owner. Little more than 
a mere fragment now remains, as may be seen from the 
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sketch we have taken from a photograph by Mr. John 
Worsnop, of Rothbury. The immense thickness of the 
walls of the ruin, however, still attest the vast strength 
of the edifice in its prime. 

The Mitfords were possessed of the vill and lordship 
from which they derived their name as early as the time 
of Edward the Confessor. This, says Mackenzie, is 
proved by undeniable evidence. When the Normans had 
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effected the conquest of England, Sybile, the only daugh- 
ter and heir of Sir John Mitford, was given in marriage 
by William I. to Sir Richard Bertram, one of the adven- 
turers who had come over with him. The issue of this 
union was two sons, William and Roger, the eldest of 
whom succeeded to the manor and castle of Mitford and 
its dependencies, which were erected into a barony by 
Henry I. At times the castle and manor of Mitford have 
passed out of Mitford hands; but they have always been 
recovered again by the family, as when Henry III. 
restored the barony to Roger Bertram, and when William 
Lord Brough, in Queen Mary’s reign, “‘ granted to Cuth- 
bert Mitford, and to his son Robert, for ever, all his lands 
at Mitford, reserving only to himself the scite of the 
castle and the royalties, which castle and royalties, 
being in the crown in the reign of King Charles IL, 
were granted by his Majesty to Robert Mitford, Esq.” 
As might be expected, so ancient a family as the Mit- 
fords has produced many remarkable characters. Some 
of these are mentioned in the following pages. The pre- 
sent representative of the family is Colonel John Philip 
Osbaldeston Mitford. ° 





Drunken Jack Mitford. 


One of the most eccentric characters of his day was 
John Mitford, commonly known as “drunken Jack 
Mitford,” who died in St. Giles’s Parish Workhouse, 
London, in December, 1831. He was born at Mitford 
Castle, near Morpeth, and was nearly related to the 
celebrated Mary Russell Mitford (authoress of ‘‘Our 
Village”), William Mitford (author of a “ History of 
Greece”), and John Mitford, Earl of Redesdale. His 
father was John Mitford, of Low Espley Hall, brother 
of Bertram Mitford of Mitford. 

The younger son of a younger son, he entered the 
navy as a midshipman, and fought under Hood and 
Nelson. He was present at the battle of the Nile, and 
in many other engagements; and honourable mention 
was more than once made of his name, as having per- 
formed gallant feats. After the general peace, how- 
ever, he seems to have left the service, and taken up 
the profession of a man about town, for which his 
natural disposition well fitted him. Fond of gay com- 
pany, fond of dress (so much so that he was called “a 
nautical fop”), passionately devoted to good living, 
freely indulging in the bottle, void of the barest rudi- 
mentary idea of economy, as selfish as he was inconsi- 
derate, he was the double in most respects of his rela- 
tive, Dr. Mitford, whose story will be related in subse- 
quent pages, 

Jack was a respectable classical scholar, and possessed 
some literary ability ; but, instead of devoting his talents 
‘oany useful purpose, he prostituted them to the lowest 
fads. Drink, drink, drink ! became his besetment, and 
from the day it did so his ignoble fate was sealed. For 


the last fourteen years of his life, ‘‘he had not where to 
lay his head,” and we are told that he has been heard to 
say that, if his soul were placed on one table and a bottle 
of gin on another, he would sell the former to taste the 
latter. 

Lord Redesdale, who, as we have said, was his near 
relative, took care to provide for his poor neglected wife 
and children, who must otherwise have been reduced to 
beg their bread, or go into the workhouse. For many 
years, Jack lived by chance on what he could pick up 
for odd jobs, and he slept o’nights in the open air, when 
his finances did not admit of his paying threepence for 
the tenantcy of a miserable den in St. Giles’s. He was 
as ragged as an Irish beggar, and so dirty and loathsome 
that no decent persons would let him come into their 
house. A hundred efforts were made to reclaim him, 
but without avail. A printer and publisher named 
Elliot, who came from Northumberland like himself, 
pitying his wretched condition, once took him into his 
house, and endeavoured to make him decent. Fora few 
days Jack was kept sober, and there seemed some slight 
hope of his reclamation. Buta relative having lent him 
a suit of clothes, which enabled him to make a respect- 
able appearance, he soon broke through all restraint, 
went again “‘upon the loose,” and fell into his former 
habits, as bad as ever. Mr. Elliot had got him to under- 
take editing a cheap periodical, called the Bon Zon 
Gazette, the profits of which, it was expected, would pay 
for his board and lodging; but he was obliged, so long 
as the work continued, to keep Jack in a place, half 
kitchen, half cellar, where, with a loose grate tolerably 
filled, a candle, and a bottle of gin, he passed his days, 
and, with the covering of an old carpet, his 
nights—never issuing from his lair but when the 
bottle was empty. Sometimes he got furious with 
the drink, and his shoes had to be taken from 
him to prevent his migrating. When they would 
not at once bring him a fresh supply, he would run out 
with his feet bare to the nearest gin shop; and he has 
been known to take off his coat and sell it for half a pint 
of gin, even in the depth of winter. Having had a hand- 
some pair of Wellington boots given to him by some 
good Samaritan, he immediately sold them for a shilling. 
The fellow who bought them of him put them in pawn 
for fifteen shillings, and came back in triumph with the 
money. “Ah!” said Jack, with a self-congratulatory 
shrug, ‘“‘ but you went out in the cold for it.” 

Before he had sunk so very low, but was fairly on the 
inclined plane leading to beggary, he edited a satirical 
journal called The Scourge ; and at the time of his death 
he was editing another scurrilous penny production 
called the Quizzical Gazette. The titles are sufficient to 
indicate the nature of the contents of both. He was 
latterly employed, we are told, “‘by publishers of a 
certain description,” by which epithet, we suppose, such 
miscreants as the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
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aims at keeping in check are meant to be designated. 
On the same authority we learn that, “ notwithstanding 
his habits, he was employed by some religious pub- 
lishers,” a fact which, taken in connection with the 
other, is curiously significant, if only from a psycho- 
logical point of view. 

Mitford was likewise the author of a nautical novel, 
to some extent autobiographical, called “‘ Johnny New- 
come in the Navy.” The publisher of this work gave 
him a shilling a day until he finished it. Incredible as 
it may appear, he lived the whole of this time in Bays- 
water Fields, making a bed at night of grass and 
nettles. Two pennyworth of bread and cheese and an 
onion were his daily food; the rest of the shilling he 
spent on gin. Thus did he pass forty-three days, 
washing his shirt and stockings himself in a pond, when 
he required clean linen. 

At the time when the Duke of Clarence came to the 
throne, as William the Fourth, he wrote a song—“‘ The 
King is a True British Sailor”—to suit the prevailing 
taste. He managed to sell the manuscript to seven 
different publishers, and thus got an extra supply of 
gin. The ditty was very popular, and had a good run 
in the concert halls; but all the grist it brought to the 
author’s mill was some three or four half-crowns, which 
were speedily liquidated. 

A short time before his death he was admitted into St. 


Giles’s Workhouses, through the instrumentality of Mr. © 


James Green, of Wills’s Coffee House, Portugal Street, 
London, who had been a brother officer of his, and had 
fought with him under Nelson. The following (copied 
from Sykes) is a copy of the last letter he ever wrote, 
addressed to one who had some hand in getting him into 
the house :— 


Srm,—I have been so changeable in my state, that 
sometimes I have not strength to hold a pen to thank you 
for the very great kindness I have experienced at your 
hands. The doctor is very humane and attentive, for I 
cannot forget what a wretched I was for any of 

uu to ._ ad ae ae meer, oe I 

y eve my lungs are decaying fast ; but I hope to 
get round and ive yet afew years on Lord Redesdale’s 
munificence, and my earthly saviour, Mr. Green’s care. 
He said he would leave another sovereign—but I have no 
extravagances to gratify; fruits and other light things are 
all that 5 ees BA ms, &c. I wish to go as near 
the mark as possible, as I place no faith in my future 
hopes. The nurse is truly honest, and accounts to me for 
every penny. Mr. Green, perhaps, mentioned to you 
about some clothes for me to sit up in, which I am sure 
would hasten my recovery. He thought he had an old 
dressing gown. If you, sir, can favour me with your 
assistance on this great point, it will be an additional 
obligation conferred on an improvident = wretch, who 
had no hope of twenty-four hours’ life when you received 
him into this benevolent asylum.—I am, sir, your truly 
obliged and obedient, humble servant, 

JoHN MirForD. 


The miserable man, who did not long survive, was 
buried at the expense of his friend, Mr. Green, or of his 
relative, Lord Redesdale, in St. Giles’s Churchyard, on 
the 30th of December, 1831. The funeral was “of a most 
respectable description,” and a considerable sum of 


money was given to the parish paupers by the noble lord, 
who likewise provided for the wife and family of the 
deceased. ‘ 

Andrews, in his “History of British Journalism,” 
characterises the subject of this memoir very pithily ag 
“a poor, idle, straying, wilful, clever sot,” who lived by 
his wits, and “left at his death not even a shadow upon 
the Christmas hearth of a friend.” When he fell into his 
grave, he adds, he “‘tumbled none of the Christmas 
embers of his family to pieces.” 

Ifall tales be true, Mitford had tried, among other shifts, 
Jonathan Wild’s gentlemanly occupation in] his time ; 
for the writer of his obituary notice in the Annual 
Register says :—‘‘ His name will be remembered in con- 
nection with Lady Perclval, in the Blackheath affair.” 
To which Sykes adds :—‘‘For his share in which he was 
tried, but acquitted.” 





Br. Mitford and his Daughter, 


The father of Mary Russell Mitford belonged, like 
“Drunken Jack,” to the Mitfords of Mitford. He 
was a man of incurable spendthrift habits—of an 
over-sanguine and viciously speculative turn—careless 
injudicious, and helpless to a degree—moreover, 
coarse, showy, and profligate—his talk having been, as 
we are told, ‘too often an offence, not to be tolerated in 
our day, when men have advanced beyond the brutish 
themes and language of Parson Trulliber’s and Squire 
Western’s table eloquence.” 

Educated at Edinburgh to be a physician, Mitford 
became assistant to a notorious quack, whose career will 
be presently described. His regular practice was never of 
much account; but, being what the French call “a man 
of lady’s favours,” and esteemed by those nearest him 
“the handsomest and cheerfulest of men,” he married, 
at the age of twenty-five, a wife of thirty-six, the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Russell, of Overtown St. 
Mary, Hampshire, and the mistress of £28,000. This 
lady, ‘‘nobly connected, but somewhat characterless,” 
was a gentlewoman in temperament as well as birth, 
** good-tempered, affectionate, and rather weak.” Dr. 
Mitford and his wife settled in a nice house a 
Alresford, six or seven miles from Winchester, and 
thus became the near neighbour of Sir Henry Tich- 
borne, Bart., whose family became involved in the great 
litigation known as the Tichborne Case. There he 
immediately entered on an “eat, and drink, and be 
merry” sort of life, till he ran through his own money 
and his wife’s, too, save and except £3,500, vested in the 
Funds, which the lady’s trustee, dreading the upshot of 
the doctor’s extravagance, would not give up. Being 4 
schemer in bubble companies, which promised fairly to 
return cent. per cent. on the outlay, and a gambler in 
London whist clubs, where thousands of pounds sterling 
might be gained in a night, Dr. Mitford was always 02 
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the point of achieving a princely fortune. But at the end 
of nine or ten years of improvident living, the house 
at Alresford had to be given up, books and furniture were 
brought to the hammer, and the Mitfords removed to 
Lyme Regis, whence after a year, they went to London, 
where, at one time, they lived within the rules of the 
King’s Bench prison. 

It was while her parents lived at Alresford that Mary 
Russell Mitford was born, in the month of December, 
1787. She gave early signs of precocity in memory, in 
quickness, and in avidity to learn. Her father used to 
“perch her on the breakfast table,” when she was only 
three years old, in order that his guests might be edified 
by her reading racy paragraphs from the newspapers, and 
reciting the woeful ballad of ‘“‘The Babes in the Wood.” 
She was little more than eight years of age, when the 
family had to pay the penalty of her father’s shameless 
extravagance, by taking refuge with him, as above stated, 
within the dismal walls of a debtor’s prison. From this 
disgrace they were delivered bya strange freak of for- 
tune. Lotteries were still lawful in those days in the 
United Kingdom, as they still are in some of the Con- 
tinental States; and a friend presented little Mary 
Russell, on her tenth birthday, with a Dublin lottery 
ticket, of a particular number suggested by herself, 
which turned up a prize of £20,000. This windfall a 
conscientious father would have safely invested for his 
daughter’s use. But nothing was further from Dr. 
Mitford’s thoughts. He had no more scruple in 
spending his child’s money than his wife’s. He bought 
for a few hundred pounds of the miraculously gotten 
money an old country house close to Reading, called 
Graseley Court, in the midst of a pretty, pastoral 
country. It was of Elizabethan date, with wainscoted 
parlour, oriel window, high architectural chimney-piece 
adorned with busts and coats of arms, and a fine 
taken staircase. There were two secre} rooms, in 
which old priests and cavaliers had occasionally taken 
refuge; but the place, though picturesque and con- 
venient, was altogether a good deal out of repair. 
Instead of restoring it, Dr. Mitford pulled it down, 
and built on its site, at a lavish cost, a tasteless red 
brick edifice, which he styled Bertram House. The 
doctor here seb up a carriage, kept horses and grey- 
hounds, and lived the roystering life of an independent 
country gentleman. 

Little Mary was placed at a fashionable boarding 
thool, kept in Hans Place, Chelsea, by a pair of 
French emigrants, assisted by an English lady, Mrs. 
Rowden, who took her pupils to the theatre, and 
fumed their minds strongly in the direction of the 
drama, As a part of their tuition, they danced ballets 
and acted plays, and likewise composed verses, as their 
Boverness herself did. This clever lady, we are told, 
tunbered among her pupils, at different times, besides 
Miss Mitford, such feminine celebrities as Miss 


Landon (L. E. L.), Fanny Kemble, and Lady Caroline 
Lamb, so that she may be said to have trained quite 
a bevy of literary ladies. Mary readily learned every- 
thing, except music, comprised in the curriculum of 
the school; but music she could never be brought to 
relish. She read all manner of books with great 
avidity, and wrote continually to her parents, who, in 
return, sent her the small talk of Reading, details of 
the doctor’s whist club, coursing, &c. Her letters 
showed no common talent, though such terms as “‘dear 
old boy,” ‘‘mum,” “‘trumper,” &c., addressed to her 
easy-tempered, affectionate, but woefully weak parents, 
manifested no iota of filial reverence. 

Miss Mitford, leaving school in the year 1802, 
went home to enjoy a country life, including dancing 
at the county race balls, hare-hunting, whist playing, 
accompanying her mother in a green chariot to make 
morning calls, and, to keep up her literary taste, 
“lying for hours on the sofa, reading novels at the 
rate of two volumes a day,” besides, we will hope, 
better books. She is described at this time as ‘‘a fat, 
fair girl, with abundance of light curls.” 

Dr. Mitford, it would seem, was soon surfeited of 
home pleasures, and found he needed something much 
more exciting than either coursing or a quiet hand at 
whist with}his honest Berkshire neighbours. What was 
presumed to be important business often took him 
away to London, where he was in the habit of making 
long stays, leaving his wife and daughter to their own 
meditations. The fact was, he was passionately 
addicted to play, and a dabbler in speculations which 
at length involved him in a chancery suit—a thing 
then almost synonymous with ruin, after a weary 
interval of hope deferred. 

In the autumn of 1806, he brought his daughter (then 
nearly nineteen) to visit his family connections in the 
North, “‘doubtless influenced by the natural vanity of 
introducing her to his relations, and of letting her see 
the position in his native county which those relations 
held.” He had a cousin, named Alice, daughter of 
Mr. George Mitford, surgeon, Morpeth, and heir to 
her great-uncle, Gawen Aynsley, of Little Harle 
Tower, who was ,married at Reading, in 1793, to Lord 
Charles Murray, fifth son of the third Duke of Athole, 
and Dean of Hocking, who assumed the name of 
Aynsley by king’s sign-manual after the marriage 
ceremony. Lord and Lady Charles were very friendly 
to their showy cousin and his interesting charge, and 
postponed a visit to Alnwick Castle in order to take 
the young lady there, as well as to Lord Grey’s, at 
Howick, and other places worth seeing. The party 
started from Little MHarle, full-dressed, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, travelled thirty miles of 
dreadful road to the castle, and arrived barely in time 
for the five o’clock dinner. As soon as the visit bad 
taken place, Miss Mitford wrote a glowing account of 
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it to her mother, telling her how she had kept her 
front hair in papers on the road, was not at all 
rumpled, and wore a beautiful set of Lady Charles’s 
ornaments, and how she was received with particular 
distinction by the beautiful duchess and her charming 
daughters, the youngest of whom, Lady Emily Percy, 
never left her the whole day. ‘‘We sat down sixty- 
five to dinner, and I was within three of the duchess,” 
she wrote. After dinner, Lady Emily showed her the 
state rooms, and the duchess finished by carrying her 
and Lady Charles to the Sessions Ball, where, how- 
ever, Miss Mitford declined to dance. They left at 
half-past ten, in consideration of their long journey 
homewards, and in course of time discovered that they 
had come about six miles out of their way. Lord 
Charles and a footman were obliged to walk before the 
carriage with candles until they found a cross country 
road. The party did not reach home till seven o’clock in 
the morning. ‘Seventy miles, a splendid dinner, and 
a ball, all in one day!” At eighteen, such adventures 
and misadventures are delightful. 

Dr. Mitford, having started off his daughter among 
his grand relations, took advantage of a summons 
from an election agent to leave her abruptly and 
return home. She was excessively annoyed, and wrote 
him a most peremptory exposulation, telling him every- 
body was surprised, and adding, “‘ I call upon mamma’s 


sense of propriety to send you back directly.” How- y 


ever, the doctor took his own time, as he always did. 
Before she was twenty years of age, “clever Miss 
Mitford,” as she had come to be styled, published 
three volumes of poetry, stated in the preface to have 
been ‘‘composed with the applause of many friends.” 
‘One of the longest pieces was ‘“‘ Sybille, a Northumbrian 
Tale,” the scene of which was laid on the banks of 
the Wansbeck, near the old castle of her paternal 
ancestors, while the catastrophe may have been taken 
from Southey’s beautiful episode of Laila in ‘‘ Thalaba,” 
published in 1801. None of them were worth much ; 
but they met with rougher treatment at the hands 
of the Quarterly Review (November, 1810) than their 
juvenile elements justified. The young lady’s least 
great sin, in the critic’s eye, was her hav- 
ing ventured to intrude into ‘“‘the thorny and 
barren field of politics, so unfavourable to the 
laurel of Parnassus,” and having penned sundry 
‘‘epainetic or commendatory ” verses, praising certain 
flaming ‘‘ patriots ” of the day, such as Mr. Wardle and 
Lord Folkstone, as well as Pratt the ‘‘ Gleaner ” and her 
own father. Such as they were, Miss Mitford’s first 
poetical essays brought her neither praise nor pudding ; 
and the rebuffs she met with from cautious publishers and 
captious stage-play licensers, as well as from carping 
critics, would probably have deterred any other woman 
from deliberately adopting literature as a profession. 
Cheated and overreached by a set of black-legs, and 


involved in litigations from which there appeared no out. 
let, Dr. Mitford gradually sank his family into im. 
poverishment : so that in the end they were obliged to 
remove from their twenty years’ home, where they had at 
first lived in affluence, but latterly with a severe economy 
and a constant struggle against ruin. Taxes had fallen 
into arrears ; tradesmen refused to serve on credit ; and 
on one occasion Mrs. Mitford thanked her husband grate- 
fully for sending her ten pounds, which would go towards 
paying the baker and butcher. Footman, lady’s-maid, 
chariot, horses, had one after another been parted with ; 
and every picture that adorned the walls was either taken 
by creditors’ agents, at their own price, or sent up to town 
in a hurry to be sold by auction. 

In April, 1820, the family shifted into a cottage at 
Three Mile Cross, a pleasant little village on the borders 
of Berkshire and Hampshire. This humble dwelling 
Miss Mitford cheerfully described as ‘a messuage or 
tenement,” on the turnpike road, consisting of a series of 
small rooms, the largest of which might be about eight 
feet square, standing between a public-house and a 
village shop, and facing a cobbler’s. Behind was a 
garden, which she soon made a wilderness of sweets, and 
a long shed, which was soon made half green-house, 
half summer parlour. Here family love in a cottage was 
felt by her to be a blessed exchange for Bertram 
House shorn of its respectability, where her mother, 
who was become a careful manager, had at last 
implored in vain for even a one-pound note, as they were 
actually in want of bread. But for the funded £3,000, 
which the trustee refused to sell out, and a field large 
enough to save Dr. Mitford’s franchise for the county, 
they had absolutely nothing left when they, entered this 
new abode, with respect to which Miss Mitford wrote as 
follows :—‘‘I expect we shall be much benefited by this 
squeeze, though at present it sits upon us as uneasily as 
pair of tight stays, and is just as awkward-looking. In- 
deed, my great objection to a small room always was its 
extreme unbecomingness to one of my enormity. I really 
seem to fill it—like a blackbird in a goldfinch’s cage. 
The parlour looks all me.” But she afterwards wrote :— 
“It is within reach of my dear old walks, the banks 
where I find my violets, the meadows full of cowslips, 
and the woods where the wood-sorrel grows.” In- 
deed, every lane and field, and almost every nook and 
corner of the country round, every house and cottage, 
and almost every person in the neighbourhood, had long 
been familiar to her, through her daily long walks, which 
insensibly qualified her for the writing of those delightful 
descriptive sketches of English rural scenery and rusti¢ 
life, which she afterwards gave to the world in “Our 
Village.” Some of the earlier essays of what ultimately 
formed this classic work, which we can now read and 
re-read with unabated pleasure, were offered to the 
author of “The Pleasures of Hope,” when he was editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine, but peremptorily rejected, 
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as being beneath the dignity of the periodical he con- 
ducted, and it was only after other rebuffs that they were 
fain to take shelter in the Lady’s Magazine. Here their 
freshness, geniality, and faithfulness were recognised, 
and Miss Mitford, nothing loth, was called upon to 
publish them in a collected form. 

While Miss Mitford was writing incessantly to keep 
the wolf from the door, her poor infatuated father was a 
constant trouble to her. He was so inconsiderate and 
improvident that he was ever and anon making some 
foolish bargain, or getting into some awkward embroglio, 
from which his devoted daughter had to do her best to 
get him off scot-free. Publishers, moreover, failed oc- 
casionally ; one of them absconded ; and though she by- 
and-by got very good prices for her writings—consisting 
of dramatic pieces chiefly, a three-volume novel named 
“Belford Regis,” ‘‘Stories of Country Life,” &¢.—yet 
she may be said to have been generally writing under a 
pressure of anxiety which left her not a moment’s rest. 
Her mother became a confirmed invalid, almost fatuous, 
and her father, though a most kind and valuable nurse 
to her, was of little service in any other way ; besides 
that, his absolute inertness in ordinary matters—an 
obstinacy in going on in the same way, difficult to 
describe—compelled Miss Mitford to acquiesce in a way 
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of living which, however inexpensive, was more than 
they could afford, for fear of disturbing and killing her 
imbecile mother, now nearly eighty years of age. 

After Mrs. Mitford’s death, which took place on New 
Year's Day, 1830, her excellent daughter devoted herself 
toher remaining parent ; and for the next twelve years 
he was her constant care. She was worried sometimes 
by invitations she could not accept, and visitors she 
could ill spare time to entertain. She needed the pro- 
ceeds of authorship, and yet had no leisure for it, except 
at night, after she had been reading to her father for 


hours. Yet injudicious or encroaching people—“ every 
idle person within twenty miles’—would drop in for a 
little chat, and fancy they were doing her a kindness. 
Seven carriages might be seen at once at the door of the 
little cottage. 

Dr. Mitford’s sight had failed him, so that he could 
not read, and though he took his place on the magis- 
terial bench every week, so that people could not 
believe him the wreck he was, the ensuing reaction 
brought on alternate weakness and feverish irritability, 
very hard for both father and daughter to bear. 
Miss Mitford’s devotion to him still increased; and 
then he told people “his treasure was wearing 
herself out.” It is a long lane, however, that has 
no turning ; and the too amiable man was fated to leave 
this wicked world before he had quite accomplished his 
daughter’s premature end. He died in November, 1842, 
considerably in debt, and Miss Mitford thereupon wrote : 
‘*Every body shall be paid, if I sell my gown off my back, 
or pledge my little pension” At the suggestion of 
friends, a subscription was raised, headed by the Queen, 
to meet these liabilities. Then came leisure, rest, and 
listlessness. At fifty-five, Miss Mitford’s health was 
completely broken. 

About three years before her death, she was hurt by 
the accidental overturning of her pony chaise, and thence- 
forth she was pretty much confined to her house; but 
through her prolonged and hopeless suffering she retained 
her wonted cheerfulness, and even her old industry was 
continued, as she occupied herself, whenever able to work, 
in revising for a new edition the singularly fascinating 
work on which her fame is chiefly founded, ‘Our 
Village,” and also in writing and compiling others. 

A pension, from the limited sum at the disposal of the 
Ministry, was accorded to her, with every gracious recog- 
nition of her claims. But the relief and ease came to her, 
so to say, only a few brief hours before sunset. She was 
compelled, by the falling to ruin of the cottage at Three 
Mile Cross, to remove to a less comfortless home at Swal- 
lowfield, a few miles beyond it ; and there her death took 
place on the 10th of January, 1855, amid regrets as 
general] as they were sincere. 





Br. Graham, the Garth-Quack. 

Dr. Mitford, as we have said, was at one time asso- 
ciated with a famous quack doctor—a sort of Cagliostro, 
who operated in London and the provinces, including 
the North of England. 

This was a Scotchman named Graham, who dubbed 
himself Dr. Graham, though of what college or uni- 
versity, British or foreign, it would be hard totell. He 
had a brother who became the second husband of Mrs. 
Catherine Macaulay, the author of a ‘“ History of 
England,” in eight or nine octavo volumes, much vaunted 
by Horace Walpole, but now relegated to our library 
shelves, though written to serve the interests of Repub- 
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licanism, Mrs. Macaulay being a sister of Alderman Saw- 
bridge, one of the most ardent Radicals of the last 
century. In or about 1780, Dr. Graham opened what he 
called a ‘‘ Temple of Health,” in a central house in the 
Adelphi Terrace, London, in which he expatiated nightly 
on the advantages of electricity and magnetism in the 
treatment of all the ills that flesh is heir to. The 
rooms were stuffed with glass globes, marble statues, 
medico-electric apparatus, figures of dragons, stained 
glass, and other theatrical properties ; while the air was 
drugged with incense, and the ear charmed with the 
strains of music. He also knew the attractive virtue of 
advertisements; and the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle, the Morning Post, and the Morning Herald, 
then the only daily papers, bore frequent testimony to 
his transcendent abilities, which the jwhole world could 
not match. In one of these announcements, he professed 
to be able to explain “‘the whole art of enjoying health 
and vigour of body and mind, and of preserving and 
exalting personal beauty and loveliness; or, in other 
words, of living with health, honour, and happiness in 
the world, for at least a hundred years.” No wonder, 
then that his rooms were well frequented daily by rich 
persons anxious to live to a patriarchal age, and mean- 
while to get rid of those maladies, more or less painful, 
which a violation of some natural law had superinduced. 
One of the doctor’s means for ensuring health and 
longevity was the frequent use of mud batns: and that it 
might be evident that he practised what he preached, or 
that there could be no humbug in the matter, he was to 
be seen, in his garden, on stated occasions, immersed in 
mud to the chin, and accompanied by a lady to 
whom he gave the name of Vestina, Goddess of Health. 
This was no other than the notorious Emma Lyon, 
also known as Emma Hart, who afterwards be- 
came celebrated as the second wife of Sir William 
Hamilton, the British Ambassador at Naples, and 
the fascinating Cleopatra who infatuated Lord Nelson. 
While sitting in the mud-bath, she had her hair 
elaborately dressed in the prevailing fashion, with 
powder, flowers, feathers, and strings of pearls; and 
the doctor, her companion of the order, appeared in an 
equally elaborate full-bottomed wig. Besides this novel 
bath, which was itself a sight to see, Graham erected 
in one of his sumptuously furnished apartments a 
Celestial bed, the virtzes of which were such that it 
secured to any barren pair who lay in it for one night 
a@ beautiful progeny. One hundred pounds was the 
price at which this marvellous night’s lodging could 
be obtained—not a farthing less; the mud-baths cost 
a guinea each; and a competent supply of the elixir 
of life, prepared by the doctor’s own hands, and 
certified to preserve those who drank it in health 
and vigour till they were at least a century old, 
barring accidents, could be had by {the payment of 
a thousand pounds in advance. Half the English 


nobility, we are told, patronised this miracle-working 
professor, who was in a fair way to become as rich a 
Croesus, if his expenses had not unfortunately beep 
as great as his income; for he would soon have had 
no patients able to pay such enormous fees as he 
exacted, if he had not taken care to keep up a princely 
appearance in his establishment. 

From the Adelphi, Dr. Graham removed to Schomberg 
House, Pall Mall, which he converted, like his former 
abode, into a “‘Temple of Health and Hymen,” most 
magnificently fitted up. Five shillings was the charge 
for admission; yet it was crowded, day after day, bya 
charmed audience, to whom his impudent lectures on 
the ineffable secrets of Nature afforded a prurient 
excitement One of his audacious puffs ran as follows — 

If there be one human being, rich or r, male or 
female, in or near this great metropolis of the world, who 
has not had the good fortune and the happiness of hear- 
pe the celebrated lecture, and of seeing the grand, 
celebrated State-bed, the magnificent electrical apparatus, 
and Ss ~ ye poe mppena vee “unique ap He of — 
wis ent oe love oul tenaie all ) ory deli nt 
soul, and all that can ravish the senses—will hold thei 
court, this, and every evening this week, in choice and 
joyous assemblage, let them now come forth, or for ever 
afterwards let them blame themselves, and bewail their 
irremediable misfortune. 

Graham engaged the services of two gigantic porters, 
whom he stationed at the door in the showiest liveries 
covered with gold lace, and when off duty here it was 
part of their business to distribute bills from house to 
house about town, donned in the same grand costume, 
with enormous cocked hats. The front of the Temple 
was ornamented with a large gilt sun, a statue of 
Hygeia, and other attractive emblems. All the rooms 
were superbly furnished, and lighted up at night with 
large wax candies; the walls were decorated with 
mirrors, so as to confer on the place an effect like that 
of an enchanted palace, such as one reads of in the 
“* Arabian Nights.” The doctor alternated his lectures 
with those of the “‘Goddess of Health,” which were 
even more attractive than his own, and here is the style 
in which he advertised them :— 

Vestina, the rosy goddess of health, presides at the 
evening lecture, assisting at the wv of the celestial 


meteors, and of that sacred vital fire over which she 
watches, and whose application in the cure of diseases 


she daily has the honour of directing. The descriptive 
exhibition of her apparatus in the daytime is conducted 
by the officiating junior priest. 

The latter functionary was Dr. Mitford, whose story 
has just been related. 

London is a world in itself of incalculable wealth ; yet 
vast as it is, both in population and riches, it was too 
narrow a field to afford perennial nutriment to Dr. 
Graham’s establishment. The unusual means he ¢m- 
ployed to excite curiosity was successful for several 
years, but his two guinea audience could not be kept uP 
for ever. So when that high main seam was 
he dropped his price to one guinea; afterwards to half 
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aguinea ; then to five shillings ; subsequently, as he said, 
“for the benefit of all,” to two shillings and sixpence ; 
and, finally, when he could not “draw” at that reduced 
price, he exhibited the Temple at one shilling a head to 
daily crowds for several months. He, moreover, reverted 
to his earth-bathing practice, admitting spectators, 
during one hour every day, to view him and the 
Goddess of Health immersed naked in the ground to 
their chins. 

Finding that the great metropolis was at length 
beginning to fail him, Dr. Graham made a grand tour 
through England and Scotland, carrying his exhibition 
to every provincial town wherein he could obtain per- 
mission of the magistrates. The goddess, it is said, 
nearly fell a victim to the ante-mortem inhumation prac- 
tice, instead of drawing new life from it, like Anteus 
the Libyan giant; and she, therefore, about this time 
parted company with her A®sculapian confederate. 


The doctor, on his way down to Edinburgh, of the 
University of which a writer in Hone’s ‘Table Book” 
says he was a graduate, visited the principal towns in the 
North of England, including York, Darlington, Durham, 
Newcastle, Sunderland, &c. 


While in Newcastle, he exhibited the proper mode of 
administering the earth-bath, and lectured on its efficacy 
in the cure of diseases, having himself and a young 
woman, troubled with a scorbutic disorder, placed naked 
in the earth and covered up to their lips, in a field adjoin- 
ing Hanover Square, from twelve o’clock at noon till six 
in the evening. The same performance, but with two 
young women, seems to have been repeated in a garden 
outside the West Gate. Crowds of curious onlookers 
came to be delighted or shocked by the sight ; and in the 
evenings the doctor’s magniloquent lectures were well 
attended likewise. 

A similar exhibition was given at Sunderland. Some 
years ago, a correspondent wrote to the Weckly 
Chronicle that one of the gentlemen who took the earth- 
bath in Sunderland was a medical practitioner named 
George Wilkinson. Dr. Wilkinson is, of course, long 
sinee dead. The place selected for the experimen*, was a 
garden, then in the possession of Mr. William Wiseman, 
situate in High Street, behind the Sans Street Wesleyan 
Chapel. A local wag perpetrated the following joke at 
the time :— 

When George into the earth descended, 
‘Mother, behold thy son !” he cried. 
The matron, at the claim offended, 

The little stinking object eyed ; 

Then out the dirty thing she threw ; 
Indignant wrath her bosom stung. 

‘No son of mine,” she said, “‘ art thou : 
My sons are dust, but thou art dung !” 

The old taunt—‘ Physician, heal thyself !”—might 
have been pertinently launched against this Scoten Cag- 

For in spite of the Elixir of Life, by taking 
Which, he averred, a person might live as long as he 


pleased, Dr. Graham died in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, very poor, at the age of fifty-two. 

A sister of Graham’s, we are told, became the wife of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, a respectable Scottish physician 
settled in Leicester, who devoted himself to the investi- 
gation of mental disease, and published, in 1782, an able 
treatise entitled ‘‘Observations on the Nature, Kinds, 
Causes, and Prevention of Insanity.” 

Two advertisements which appeared in the Newcastle 
Chronicle at the time of Graham’s visit to the North will 
give a further insight into the methods the quack 
adopted to influence the credulous of the last century. 


(From the Newcastle Chronicle, July 9, 1791.) 
DR. GRAHAM, 


In the Old Assembly-Room, in the Groat Market, New- 
castle, on Friday and Saturday evenings, 8th and 9th of 
July, 1791, at Half-past Seven o’clock, and on Monday 
re Llth, for positively the very last time, 

p*®? OSES to deliver a curious and most important 

Lecture (of about two Hours long) on the most 
natural and most certain Means of preserving perfect and 
uninterrupted bodily Health and Strength and the 
clearest and most delightful mental Sunshine and 

Serenity, till the very longest possible Period of our 

mortal Existence. 

In this very curious and important Eccentrically-Con- 
centric, Medical, Philosophical, ee and Econo- 
mical Leorvre, will be condensed and exhibited a most 
simple, reasonable, and complete 

System of Health, long Life, and Happiness, 

In which the great and often fatal Errors that Mankind 

are almost continually committing in regard to Air, 

Food, Drink, Situation of Houses, Nature and Placing of 

Beds, Hours of Rest and Exercising, Sea and other 

Bathing, Evacuations, fashionable Indulgences, Passions 

of the Mind, &c., will be clearly and convincingly pointed 

out and reprehended ; or, in a word, Dr. GRAHAM will 
endeavour to lead his Audience gently and affectionately 

7 the Hand along the sweet, simple, and obvious Paths 

of great, venerable, ever-constant, ever-young, ever-beau- 

tiful, and all blessing Nature! and of consequent tem- 
poral Happiness, => that everlasting Felicity which we 
all hope finally to obtain. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous to be informed 
of the absolutely infallible Secret of avoiding the Dangers 
of damp and infected Beds, and against even the Possibilit 
of receiving infectious Diseases of any Kind, are perce | 
to come early. 

*.* Dr. G. will be particularly attentive not to utter 
any Thing that can possibly give even the smallest offence 
to the most delicate female Ear; and he hopes now to be 
honoured with large Companies of Ladies, as well as of 
liberal Gentlemen. 

N.B.—In order that the Time and Pocket of the Public 
may be taxed by Dr. GRAHAM as little as possible, in 
these Days of universal and intolerable taxing by the 
State, and by our still more unreasonable and imperious 
Tax-masters our own inordinate Lusts and Passions, he 
will condense into one Lecture of Two Hours more 
curious, eccentric, practical, and _ highly-important 
Matter than can be found, perhaps, in any Academical 
Course of six Months; yet the admission will be onl 
TWO SHILLINGS to the Parterre—ONE SHILLIN 
to the Gallery. 

Dr. G. was honoured with the following Note the Day 
after his last Lecture at Edinburgh. 

Sir,—Tho’ last Night you disconcerted the Curls of my Wig by 
declaiming inst wearing them, I cannot avoid ifying my 
hearty Approbation of your Lecture.—It is far more valuable than 
some of my Acquaintance, who have not heard it, give it Credit 
for being. —Your _— Recommendation of it has the Air of a 
Puff ; but it is ju a to all the Recommendation you give 
of it, as I am confident every Gentleman of Candour and 
Sense will acknowledge who does himself the favour of hearing it 
—and it may be h by the chastest Ear. PHILANTHROPOS. 


It is earnestly requested that those Persons who labour 
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under any Disease, Weakness, Swellings, Sores, or Lame- 
ness, in this or the neighbouring Towns or Counties, 
which have baffled the Skill of other Physicians or 
Surgeons, will be very speedy in their Applications to 
Dr. Graham, as he proposes very soon to return to, and 
settle at, Edinb ; for if this opportunity of being 
cured be neglected, they may regret, with unavailing 
Anguish of Heart, that perhaps the only Person in the 
World who could have restored them, under God! to 
rfect Health, Soundness, and Strength, is then so far 
istant from them. 

Dr. G. lodges, as usual, at the House of the late Mrs. 
Pearson, nearly opposite Mr. Brodie’s; and his Stay in 
Newcastle will be but very short. 

N.B. For the Benefit of the Country People who attend 

Newcastle Market, 

Dr. G. and the young Woman will give one more 
Earth-Bathing Exhibition this Day, being Saturday, 
July 9th, most positively for the last Time, from 
Twelve at Noon till Six o’Clock in the Evening, in the 
large and commodious Field at the side of Hanover 
Square, Newcastle—in order emphatically to recommend 
this most natural, most safe, and most radically efti- 
cacious Practice to the World in general, especially to 
Country People. 





(From the Newcastle Chronicle, July, 16, 1791.) 
By the earnest and repeated desire of many. 


OR the Satisfaction of the Inhabitants of Newcastle 

and Gateshead who have not seen the EartTH- 

Baruine, and for the Benefit of the Country People 
who attend Newcastle Market, 


Dr. GRAHAM, Physician, from Edinburgh, 
and two young Women, will give two more h- 
bathing Exhibitions on Friday and on Saturday, the 
15th and 16th of July (most positively for the last 
Time), from Twelve at Noon till Eight o’Clock in the 
Evening, in Mr. MUSGRAVE’S Garpey, to the Left, 
without West-Gate, Newcastle, in order emphatically 
to recommend this most natural, most safe, and most 
radically efficacious Practice to the World in general, 
especially to Country People ; y which, could Dr. G. 

rsuade dise or decaying Persons, in general, to 

wise enough to adopt it, he would in Fact be a 
far, far greater Benefactor to Mankind than all the 
Surgeons, Apothecaries, and Physicians, collectively, 
that ever lived in the World have been, or than if 
he solely built and endowed larger and richer Hospitals 
or Infirmaries in every Country and vince upon the 
Face of oe _—. eer — yet y= been ss 
for it is re impossible that any Species or Degree 
of Foulness, Disas, Decay, or Corruption, can begi 
go on, or continue, in any living human or other 
animal Body that is planted amongst sweet, mellow, 
fresh, living, and life-and-strength-giving Earth. 

Dr. G. having for many Years past experienced, with 
Astonishment, that planting the naked human Body lon; 
and repeatedly in the Earth, most safely, speedily, an 
effectually cleanses it from all Impurities, abstracts from 
it every Species and D of Diseasedness, and charges 
it with the greatest Measure of Freshness, Sweetness, 
Strength, and Alacrity, which the Constitution of the 
Individual is -susceptible of, has agreed to give the In- 
habitants of this Town and Neighbourh two more 
= Proofs and Explanations of the Practicability and 

afety of this Practice in his own Person, and in the 
Persons of two young Women, by sitting, covered up to 
their Lips, in the Earth, this Day and To-morrow being 
Friday and Saturday, from Twelve at Noon till Eight 
o’Clock in the Evening, regardless of any Rain or Cold 
that may happen :—And he has given Coder, that in 
order to defray all the Expenses attending the public 
Exhibition of this most curious and most salutary Prac- 
tice of Earth-bathing, the Keeper of the Door shall not 
demand more than Sixpence a-piece from Ladies and 
a pa and only Two-pence each from the common 

eople. 

N.B. One of the young Women is scorbutic, and the 
other has been afflicted with a dreadful Leprosy in her 
Face for nine Years, which has totally baffled the Skill of 


the best Physicians and Surgeons in Edinburgh and New- 
castle ; having been fourteen Months in the Royal In- 
f of inburgh, and more than fourteen Months 
in the Newcastle Infirmary, and ¢ischarged from botk 
incurable. 

4a The Inhabitants of HEXHAM and of that Neigh- 
bourhood are respectfully informed, that Dr. G. pro; 
to lecture, in Hexham, on HEALTH and very LONG 
LIFE, next Monday and Tuesday Evenings, the 18th 
and 19th instant, at Seven o’Clock,—and to exhibit and 
explain the Nature of EARTH-BATHING on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, from Noon till Six in the Evening. 

*,* Dr. G. may be consulted at his Apartments at 
Hexham during his very short Stay, in all internal and 
external Diseases.—Dr. G. has been very strongly solicited 
to favour the Inhabitants of Hexham with a visit, as he 
has never yet in his Life been in Hexham. 





Emma Lyon, Lady Hamilton, 


The story of Emma Lyon, wife of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, whose portrait by Romney is copied to illustrate this 
article, has often been told, but never with better effect 
than some years ago in Temple Bar. We have already 
mentioned that Emma Lyon was Dr. Graham’s ‘Goddess 
of Health.” For the rest of her story, as now condensed, 
we are mainly indebted to the writer in Temple Bar. 


Emma, Lady Hamilton, the offspring of poor parents, 
was born at Preston, in Lancashire, in 1764. Her father, 
Henry Lyon—a labourer, it is asserted—died while she 
was still an infant. Mrs. Lyon then removed to Ha- 
warden, in Flintshire, where she managed to support her- 
self and her child. Rags, bare feet, and hard fare were 
the child’s portion. At thirteen she entered the service of 
an apothecary as nursery maid. After three years, she 
removed to London, where she entered the service of Dr. 
Budd, a physician attached to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. Tired of the young Budds, she obtained a situa- 
tion as general drudge at a fruiterer’s shop in St. James’s- 
Market—an open space of ground long since built over, 
lying beetween Pall Mall and King Street. Emma next 
appears as a servant at a tavern frequented by a Bohe- 
mian multitude of actors, artists, and hack authors. 
Here she received enough attention and flattery to have 
turned fifty heads. It was, however, the performance of 
an act of pure good nature that first led to her wander- 
ing from the path of virtue. 

The war between America and England was raging. 
A Welsh youth of her acquaintance was, one fine day, 
impressed into the naval service, and detained on ship- 
board off the Tower. On hearing of this, she at once 
presented herself before Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
John Payne, under whose superintendence recruiting 
was carried on, and entreated him to obtain her 
friend’s release. The captain was bewitched by her 
beauty, and granted her prayer conditionally. Her 
scruples, if she had any, were overcome. She became 
his mistress. Their connection did not last long. We 
follow her now to Up Park in Sussex, where she lived 
for a short time under the protection of Sir Harry 
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Featherstonhaugh, an enthusiastic fox-hunter. She 
shared his taste. Mounted on a thorough-bred mare, 
she galloped across country with all the skill and cour- 
age of Diana Vernon herself. When the day’s sport 
was over, she would entertain Sir Harry and his 
rollicking bachelor friends with theatrical mimicries 
and tavern jokes. She and her baronet spent money 
recklessly—so recklessly, indeed, that hospitable Up 
Park had to be closed. Together they repaired to 
town, where they soon after separated, not apparently 
on the best terms. 

If we are to believe the author of her memoirs (an 
abusive book, published after her death), Emma Lyon’s 
next experiences were very degrading. Be this as it may, 
at the close of 1781 she had found a new protector in Mr. 
Charles Greville, a son of the first Lord Warwick. 
Greville appears to have been deeply enamoured of his 
eompanion, and there is reason for supposing that he con- 
templated marrying her some day. He was, however, 
painfully conscious of her defects of education. Masters 
were engaged, therefore, and under their instruction she 
made progress, in singing especially. She was joined 
about this time by her mother, the widow Lyon, who for 
some reason or other, on arriving in town, took to calling 
herself Mrs. Cadogan, while Emma styled herself Mrs. 
Hart. 

Early in 1782, Emma sat for the first time to Romney, 
the portrait painter. From so lovely a face the artist 


Laor Namitton.. 


could not but derive inspiration. He painted her in 
every variety of character—as Iphigenia, Cassandra, 
Calypso, Joan of Arc—even as Saint Cecilia! It was 


whilst thus posing for Romney that she acquired that 
power of attitudinising for which she became, later on, so 
famous. 

At the end of six years Greville had fallen into pecu- 
niary difficulties. It naturally occurred to him that 
Emma, on the training of whose voice a round sum had 
been spent, might start as a professional singer. His 
maternal uncle, Sir William Hamilton, K.B., a wealthy 
widower, was British Ambassador at Naples. Might not 
Emma proceed thither to receive the necessary finishing 
lessons in the land of song itself, and under the paternal 
eye of Sir William? Besides, she was the very person to 
represent to the Ambassador his nephew’s necessitous 
condition, and ask his assistance. This scheme was to 
the fancy of all whom it concerned. Sir William was 
consulted, and approved of it. Emma and her mother 
were enchanted. Under the escort of Mr. Gavin Hamil- 
ton, the artist, who was returning to Italy, they made the 
journey to Naples in safety towards the close of 1787, and 
settled at a lodging taken for them near the Embassy. 
Here Emma pleaded Greville’s cause with his uncle so 
irresistibly that the uncle had fallen in love with her. 
In the course of time Greville was informed that, if he 
gave up all claim to Emma, his debts would be paid. He 
was not in a position to hesitate. A bargain was there- 
upon struck between uncle and nephew, whereby the 
former obtained Mrs. Hart, encumbered by her mother, 
while the latter started free of debt. 

Sir William Hamilton was a son of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, and nephew of James, fourth Duke of 
Hamilton; his mother, too, was a Hamilton of the 
Abercorn branch. The rules of Neapolitan society 
were lax enough to allow of Sir William’s making 
no secret of the character of his connection with 
Mrs. Hart. They were seen everywhere together. 
Madame Le Brun, the French artist, a refugee from 
her own troubled country, was at Naples in 1790. She 
mentions them both in her ‘‘ Souvenirs” :— 


I received a visit from the English Ambassador, Sir 
William Hamilton, who wished that the first portrait I 
took at Naples should be that of his mistress, q 
—, afterwards Lady Hamilton. I painted her as a 
Bacchante, reposing on the seashore, and holding in her 
hand a cup. Her lovely face was very animated. She 
had an enormous quantity of beautiful chestnut hair, 
which, when loose, completely covered her; thus, as a 
Bacchante, she was perfect. 

The following year (1791) Mrs. Hart was taken to Eng- 
land by Sir William, who, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his patrician relations, had determined to 
marry her. She had profited much by her residence 
abroad. Her singing was equal to that of any operatic 
diva, she spoke Italian fluently, and French well enough, 
Her attitudes after classical models, and her dancing of 
the tarantella, were beyond praise. In addition to all 
this, she was in the full blaze of her beauty, while het 
naturally open manners had acquired a sort of polish that 
enhanced their charm. London society was ——- to its 
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centre by the arrival of such a paragon. Her old ac- 
quaintance, Romney, was in ecstasies, and wrote of he~ 
to his friend Hayley in the following terms :— 

She is the talk of the whole town, and really 


surpasses 
everything, both in si and acting, ae ever appeared. 
“lini Gallmni (the ig Soy Italian Ope —_ her 


n 
oo 000 a@ year, an we two Lenefite, if she Oper with 
him; on which Sir William said shenenesllly t he 
had engaged her for life. 


Putting all other work aside, Romney busied himself 
at a fresh series of portraits of the “‘divine lady,” as he 
called her. He painted her again as Cassandra, and in 
divers other characters. Soon afterwards (on the 6th of 
September, 1791) she was married to Sir William Hamil- 
ton at Marylebone Church, she at the time being twenty- 
seven, and he sixty years of age. The bride immediately 
expressed her desire to be presented at Court ; but the 
Queen (Charlotte) refused to receive her. She derived 
some consolation for this slight from the reception 
accorded her at the Tuileries, for Sir William and she 
stopped for some days in Paris on their way to Italy. 
Marie Antoinette, who probably knew nothing of Lady 
Hamilton’s previous history, granted her an interview, it 
is said, and entrusted her with a letter—the last she 
wrote—to her sister, the Queen of Naples. The new 
ambassadress, on reaching Naples, where she felt far 
more at home than in England, succeeded in gaining 
the good opinion of everybody. 

It is hardly likely that Marie Caroline, Queen of 
Naples—the purity of whose life is not above suspicion— 
was prejudiced to any extent against Lady Hamil- 
ton, who won for herself by degrees the Queen’s 
full favour, and ended by becoming her most intimate 
friend. Naples, in 1792, was the most ill-governed 
kingdom in Europe, which is saying not a little. The 
King’s disposition was puerile and vacillating; but the 
Queen has been credited with ‘‘ great understanding and 
high spirit.” The Prime Minister was an English 
baronet, Sir John Acton, who, owing his position 
entirely to her Majesty’s favour, was obedient to her 
orders in everything. ‘‘The vilest and most impudent 
corruption,” says Southey, “prevailed in every depart- 
ment of State, and in every branch of administration, 
from the highest to the lowest.” 

The successful progress of the French Revolution, now 
in full career, caused the Court of Naples a shock com- 
pared to which an eruption of Mount Vesuvius would 
have been as nothing. Two giant dangers presented 
themselves. A large and influential Republican party 
(ready to welcome any change whereby the existing 
odious form of government might be overturned) 
menaced the kingdom from within; while the new 
French Directory, bent on revolutionising all Italy, 
bullied it from without. In this state of affairs, the 
Neapolitan Court trusted implicitly to the assistance 
cf England, whose one object then was to check the 
growing power of France. 


It was in September, 1793, that Captain Horatio 
Nelson, commanding the Agamemnon, arrived for the 
first time in the Bay of Naples. He had been sent 
thither by Admiral Lord Hood with despatches for 
Sir William Hamilton, relating to the recent surrender 
of Toulon to the British forces. Sir William, in his 
short official interview with Nelson, formed a high 
opinion of the future hero. He told Lady Hamilton 
that he was about to introduce to her “a little man 
who could not boast of being very handsome, but 
who would one day astonish the world.” During his 
stay at Naples, Nelson received the most flattering 
attentions from the King, Queen, and Acton. He 
lived with the Hamiltons, and his hostess was all 
kindness, both to him and his stepson, Josiah Nisbet, 
at that time serving under him as midshipman. 

Nelson’s animating sentiment, next to loyalty to his 
sovereign, was detestation of the French. In this Lady 
Hamilton fully shared, and she watched his career with 
ardent interest. It came to pass that she should contri- 
bute, in a great degree, to his after successes. The battle 
off Cape St. Vincent (1797), in which Nelson bore a bril- 
liant part, is distinctly traceable to her. It happened 
thus. The King of Spain, Charles IV., wrote privately 
to his brother, the King of Naples, in that year, stating 
his determination to drop his alliance with England, and 
make common cause with France. The Queen of Naples 
yot hold of this letter, and showed it to Lady Hamilton, 
who of her own accord sent a copy of it to Lord Grenville, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs in this country. The 
movements of the Spanish fleet were strictly watched in 
consequence, and a battle ensued, whereby the power of 
Spain at sea was effectually crippled. Sir John Jervis 
was created Earl St. Vincent for his services, while 
Nelson was made a Rear-Admiral of the Blue and a 
Knight of the Bath. 

Soon after the battle of Cape St. Vincent, circum- 
stances drew Emma Hamilton into still closer relations 
with Nelson. Early in 1798, a French fleet of 250 sail 
started from Toulon, conveying the young and rising 
general, Napoleon Buonaparte, and a large army. Its 
destination was not known; but a descent on Malta, 
or possibly Sicily, was apprehended. At the same time 
the language of the French Envoy at Naples (Garat) 
became so overbearing that Sir William Hamilton could 
only liken it to that of a highwayman. Certain members 
of the Republican party were then in prison on a charge 
of treason. Garat insisted that they should be released ; 
and so cowed were those with whom he had to deal that 
he gained his point. 

The Queen, as she saw dangers thickening around her, 
felt that English aid must be invoked. At her instiga- 
tion, Lady Hamilton wrote to Nelson and to Lord St. 
Vincent (who commanded in the Mediterranean), repre 
senting the state of affairs. Her letter to Nelson is 
curious as being one of the first, if not the first, that she 
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addressed to him, and as showing the forcible epistolary 
style she used :-— 

We have still (she writes) the regicide Minister here, 
Garrat, the most impudent, insolent dog, making the 
most infamous d s every day ; and I see plainly the 
Court of Naples must declare war if they mean to save 
their country. The Jacobins have all been lately declared 
innocent after suffering four years’ imprisonment, and I 
know they all deserved to be ged long ago, and since 
Garrat has been here, and through his insolent letters to 
Gallo, these pretty gentlemen, that had planned the death 
of their Majesties, are to be let out on society again. In 
short, I am afraid all is lost here, and I am grieved to the 
heart for our dear charming queen, who deserves a better 
fate. I trust in God and you that we shall destroy these 
monsters. 


Nelson had been selected to pursue the French arma- 
ment, and his secret instructions enjoined him to “‘ take, 
sink, burn, and destroy it,” if he could. The exciting 
chase began at once. The English fleet proceeded to 
Malta, then to Alexandria, then to the Syrian Coast; 
but no French were to be seen. Chafing at his ill-luck, 
Nelson made sail for Sicily, and anchored at Syracuse. 
But here a difficulty arose which, thanks entirely to Lady 
Hamilton, was overcome. Fresh provisions were urgently 
needed by the fleet. Unless the ships were enabled to vic- 
tual and water where they were, they would have to run 
for Gibraltar, and abandon the immediate pursuit of the 
French. Nelson sent a messenger to Sir William begging 
him to obtain the Royal authority for his being supplied. 
Sir William did his best, but without success. By a 
treaty of peace then existing between France and Naples, 
no more than two English ships-of-war could enter any 
Neapolitan or Sicilian port. The King and his Ministers 
met in council to discuss the matter, but, not daring to 
break with France, refused Nelson’s request. Meantime, 
Lady Hamilton, anticipating this refusal, ran off to the 
queen, and implored her passionately to authorise the 
supply of the fleet, since the safety of the kingdom de- 
pended on immediate action. Marie Caroline hesitated 
for some minutes; but, finally, to the other’s dictation, 
wrote and signed this order :—‘‘To all Governors of the 
Two Sicilies—To receive with hospitality the British 
fleet, to water, victual, and aid them.” 

The necessary supplies obtained, the Admiral wrote 
these grateful lines to the Hamiltons :— 


22nd July, 1798. 
_My Dear Friends,—Thanks to your exertions, we have 
victualled and watered; and surely, watering at the 
fountain of Arethusa, we must have victory. We shall 
sail with the first breeze, and, be assured, I will return 
either crowned with laurel or covered with cypress. 
Horatio NELSON. 


Sailing next day, Nelson directed his course straight 
for Alexandria, where he found the enemy’s fleet col- 
lected. He attacked it at once and annihilated it, in an 
engagement known as the Battle of the Nile. The news 
of this glorious victory reached Naples a month after- 
wards. Lady Hamilton had long been in a state of 
anxious suspense as to the possible result of the expected 
sea-fight; and now, when the joyful intelligence was 
communicated to her, she fell to the ground, it is said, 


“like one who had been shot.” She, however, soon 
appeared in her open carriage, in company with Captains 
Capel and Hoste, who had brought the news, and 
paraded the main streets. Encircling her forehead was a 
white bandeau embroidered with the words, ‘‘ Nelson 
and Victory.” The populace quickly caught her enthu 
siasm, and greeted the party with hearty vivas. The 
shattered Vanguard herself, bearing the Admiral’s flag, 
entered the bay a fortnight later. 

Nelson had been badly wounded at the battle of the 
Nile, as indeed he had been in several previous 
engagements. His general health, too, was seriously 
shaken by all he had gone through. He sorely needed 
rest. This he obtained under Sir William’s roof. 
Lady Hamilton nursed him so tenderly that a week 
after his return he was able to take part in a splendid 
féte which she gave in honour of his birthday. 
Eighteen hundred guests were present. Complimentary 
mottoes appeared on wall, pillar, and curtain. At the 
banquet which closed the festivities, the hostess 
showered blandishments on the hero at her side in a 
manner so marked as to rouse the ire of Josiah 
Nisbet, who addressed some highly indecorous remarks 
to his stepfather, and had to be removed by his 
brother officers. 

Lady Hamilton was now no longer a sylph in form. 
She had become fat. Here is her portrait, sketched by 
the impartial pen of Sir Gilbert Elliot :— 

She is the most extraordinary compound I ever beheld. 
Her person is nothing short of monstrous for its enormity, 
and is growing every day. She tries hard to think size 
advantageous to her beauty, but is not easy about it. 
Her face is beautiful ; she is all Nature and yet all Art ; 
that is to say, her manners are perfectly unpolished—of 
course very easy, though not with the ease of good breed- 
ing, but of a barmaid ; excessively good-humoured, and 
wishing to please and be admired by all ages and sorts of 
persons that come in her way. But, besides considerable 
natural understanding, she has acquired, since her 
marriage, some knowledge of history and of the arts ; and 
one wonders at the application and: pains she has taken to 
make herself what she is. With men her language and 
conversation are exaggerations of anything I ever heard 
anywhere, and I was wonderfully struck with these in- 
veterate remains of her origin, though the impression 


was very much weakened by seeing the other ladies of 
Naples. 


Such was the woman who seemed a very goddess to the 
conqueror of the Nile. Henceforth she influenced all his 
actions. 


Then followed a rupture between Naples and France, 
the flight of the Royal family to Sicily, the capture of 
Naples by the French, and the proclamation of a 
Republic. The Hamiltons accompanied the king and 
queen in their flight. Months afterwards, Nelson, who 
had assisted the Royal family to escape, returned to 
Naples with his fleet, having the Hamiltons with him. 
When the French had been expelled, Nelson and the 
Hamiltons returned to Palermo, where honours and 
rewards awaited them. Nelson (already a baron in 
England) was created Duke of Bronte in Sicily, and 
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was given an estate valued at £3,000 a year. The king 
also presented him with a diamond-hilted sword. As 
for Lady Hamilton, she received a miniature of the 
queen set in diamonds, with the motto Kterna 
Gratitudine; ‘“‘two coach-loads of magnificent dresses, 
and a richly-jewelled picture of the king.” Sir William 
and his wife between them got presents to the value 
of £6,000. Poor Lady Nelson in England was quite 
forgotten the while. Letters from her husband became 
rarer and rarer, iill they ceased altogether. Mean- 
time, the Court, deferring its return to Naples, where 
executions were proceeding with unrelaxing severity, 
broke out in a round of gaieties. In these Nelson 
joined, led on by the enchantress Emma. 


The part taken by Nelson and his friends in Neapolitan 
affairs was disapproved of by the home Government. 
Sir William Hamilton, to his surprise and annoyance, was 
recalled from his post in 1800. Nelson_had already got 
leave to return to England on account of ill-health. The 
Queen of Naples was in despair at losing such powerful 
supporters. As she was anxious, for political reasons, to 
proceed to Vienna, Nelson gave her, her three daughters, 
and her younger son, a passage in his ship the Foudroyant 
as far as Leghorn, where he struck his flag. Here the 
Queen was delayed a whole month, in consequence of the 
defeat of the Austrians by the French at Marengo, which 
made travelling north, by the route originally fixed on, 
dangerous for her. Nelson and the Hamiltons, who had 
promised to see her safe to her journey’s end, remained 
with her. At length they reached Vienna. The Viennese 
vied with one another in showing attention to Nelson and 
his friends. They were entertained four days by Prince 
Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, the composer Hadyn, capel- 
meister to the prince, giving a performance of his oratorio 
the ‘*Creation” during their stay. Lady Minto, then 
English Ambassadress at Vienna, mentions them in a 
letter to her sister, Lady Malmesbury. She says :— 

I don’t think Nelson altered in the least. He has the 
same shock head, and the same honest, simple manners ; 
but he is devoted to Emma. He thinks her quite an 
angel, and talks of her as such to her face and behind her 
back ; and she leads him about like a keeper with a bear. 


She must sit by him at dinner to cut his meat, and he 
carries her pocket-handkerchief. 


The rest of the journey through Germany was one con- 
tinued ovation. The Archduke Charles did the honours 
of Prague to the travellers. Dresden was the next point 
reached. Here they were met at dinner, at the house of 
our then Envoy, Mr. Elliot, by an English lady (Mrs. 
St. George), who has treated them to some sharp adverse 
criticism :— 

Lady Hamilton is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, and 
vain. Her figure is colossal, but—excepting her feet, 
which are hideous—well shaped. Her team are large, 
and she is exceedingly embonpoint. She resembles the 
bust of Ariadne. The shape of all her features is fine, as 
is the form of her head, and her ears; her teeth are a 
little irregular, but tolerably white, her eyes bright blue 


with a brown spot in one, which, though a defect, takes 
nothing away from her beauty and expression. er eye- 


brows and hair are dark, and her complexion coarse. Her 
rently wy a tenag~ Bare Wm, bee 
ast di ble. Her ssther, Iie, Ondemna. ber re 
one might expect. After dinner, we had several songs in 
honour of Lord Nelson sung by Lady Hamilton. She puffs 
the incense full in his face; but he receives it with 
pleasure, and snuffs it up very cordially. 

After spending eight days at Dresden, the travellers 
started down the Elbe in two great barges fitted with 
rooms. Mr. Elliot accompanied them to the point of 
embarkation, and the following was his account of what 
took place :— 

The moment they were on board, there was an end of 
the fine arts, of the attitudes, acting, dancing, and sing. 
ing. Lady Hamilton’s French mai began to scold about 
some provisions which had been forgot, in langu quite 
impossible to repeat. Lady Hamilton herself’ began 
bawling for an Irish stew; while her old mother set 
about washing the potatoes, which she did as cleverly as 

ible. ey were exactly like Hogarth’s actresses 
ing in the Rang 

On arriving in London, Nelson met with a chilling 
reception from his wife. She seems to have been an ex- 
cellent woman; but the knowledge that her husband’s 
affection was now another’s had soured her temper. One 
morning at breakfast, when he had been dwelling at un- 
conscionable length on the perfections of ‘“‘dear Lady 
Hamilton,” she burst out with pardonable petulance, “I 
am sick of hearing of dear Lady Hamilton, and am re- 
solved that you shall give up either her or me.” They 
Separated by mutual consent soon after. Lady Nelson 
went back to live with her father-in-law, and Nelson 
sought again the genial companionship of the Haziltons. 
Yet, enslaved though he was, he could not long remain 
idle. Early the following year (1801) he joined the fleet 
at Plymouth, and in March sailed, as second in command 
to Sir Hyde Parker, to settle matters with the Danes and 
their allies off Copenhagen. 

It was during his absence at Plymouth that Lady 
Hamilton drove up one morning to a house in Little 
Tichfield Street, Marylebone, bringing with her a female 
child some three weeks old. A certain Mrs. Gibson, a 
nurse, lived at this house, and to her Lady Hamilton 
entrusted the infant, promising her handsome remunera- 
tion for rearing it. Two years later, this child was 
christened at Marylebone Church, receiving the names 
Horatia Nelson Thompson. That Nelson was the father 
of Horatia there remains no doubt, though he chose to 
write of her, at the time, as his “‘ adopted daughter,” or 
“little charge,” and to make mystifying allusions to 4 
non-existent individual, called Thompson, as her male 
parent. The question as to who the mother can have 
been has given rise to much discussion. The world has, 
of course, assigned that distinction to Lady Hamilton; 
and, in spite of divers proofs to the contrary brought 
forward by Sir Harris Nicholas, and similar protestations 
on the part of Lady Hamilton herself—to whom truth 
was of little account—the world appears to have been 
right. 

While on service in the Baltic in 1801, Nelson be- 
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came the purchaser of a residence called Merton 
Place, in Surrey. It was a pretty little property, and 
Lady Hamilton exercised all her ingenuity in embellishing 
the house. ‘To Nelson the idea that a home prepared and 
inhabited by the Hamiltons awaited him in England, 
cheered him through many worries and anxieties. 
“Have we a nice church at Merton?” he inquires of 
Emma with asimplicity that provokes asmile. ‘‘We will 
set an example of goodness to the under parishioners !” 
It was at Merton that the Hamiltons heard of their 
friend’s victory at Copenhagen, and it was there that they 
welcomed him when he came back. From that time the 
house was always full. A needy aunt and cousins of 
Lady Hamilton, who had cropped up since her return 
from Italy ; Nelson’s brother, sisters, and their families, 
were guests for weeks at a time. People from town, 
principally of the theatrical world, arrived in hosts to 
dinner. The hospitality was profuse; the festivities 
often boisterous. 

In April, 1803, Sir William Hamilton died. His pen- 
sion of £1,200 a year died with him. By his will, he 
bequeathed his Welsh estates to his nephew, Grenville, 
charged with a jointure of £700 a year to his widow. 
This appeared a meagre income to Lady Hamilton. 
She petitioned the then Prime Minister, Mr. Addington, 
for the continuation of her husband’s pension to herself 
n full, on the strength of the services she had rendered 
tothe British fleet in 1798. Nelson used all his influence 
in support of her petition, as did other friends. Her 
claim, it would seem, was admitted; but nothing was 
done. A month after Sir William’s death, Nelson was 
appointed to the command in the Mediterranean, and 
was absent from England for two whole years. In order 
torender his beloved Emma’s circumstances as easy as 
possible, he settled on her, before starting, an annuity 
of £1,200, to be paid in monthly portions. For one 
with Lady Hamilton’s notions of comfort, no fortune 
would have been adequate. In the course of 1804 she 
kept open house at Merton, and incurred heavy expense 
in making unnecessary additions and alterations. Mean- 
time, Grenville was backward in paying her annuity, and 
her chance of obtaining a Government pension seemed at 
an end. She bemoaned the state of her affairs when 
writing to Nelson; and he, while counselling economy, 
consoled her in these words:—“ If Mr. Addington gives 
you a pension, if is well; but do not let it fret you. 
Have you not Merton? It is clear—the first purchase— 
and my dear Horatia is provided for; and I hope, one 
of these days, that you will be my own Duchess of 
Bronte ; and then a fig for them all!” 

When Nelson did at last return to Merton in August, 
1805, it was but for a brief period—some three weeks or 
more. Early one morning, intelligence arrived that the 
combined French and Spanish fleets, of which he had 
been in hot pursuit for the past ten months, were at 
Cadiz. Here was the chance for which he had been 


longing! Should he offer his services at once, or enjoy a 
while longer the rest he had so well earned? He was 
pacing up and down a path in the garden, thinking what 
he should do, when Lady Hamilton approached him. 
She asked why he seemed uneasy. On hearing his reply, 
she urged him at once to offer his services. ‘They will 
be accepted,” she said, ‘‘and you will gain a quiet heart 
by it: you will have a glorious victory; and then you 
may return here and be happy.” Her voice was enough. 
‘Brave Emma !” he exclaimed, “‘good Emma! If there 
were more Emmas, there would be more Nelsons.” The 
Admiralty gladly accepted his services. No name in the 
‘* Navy List ” carried one quarter the weight that his did. 
Lord Minto was at Merton to take leave of him on the 
12th September. He says :—‘‘ Lady Hamilton was in 
tears; could not eat, and hardly drink, and near 
swooning, and all at table. It isa strange picture. She 
tells me nothing can be more pure and ardent than this 
flame. Nelson is in many points a really great man, in 
others a baby.” 

The following night, Nelson left ‘‘ dear, dear Merton” 
for Portsmouth, where he hoisted his flag on board the 
Victory. Four days later he writes to Lady Hamilto: 
from off Plymouth :—‘‘I entreat you, my dear Emma, 
that you will cheer up. We will look forward to many, 
many happy years, and be surrounded by our children’s 
children. God Almighty can, when He pleases, remove 
the impediment.” The impediment thus slightingly 
mentioned was, of course, Lady Nelson. She was the 
innocent obstacle to Lady Hamilton’s becoming. the 
lawful sharer of Nelson’s titles, honours, and rewards, 
present and future. On the 21st October, just before 
commencing the action in which he lost his life, the hero 
of so many victories drew up a sort of codicil to his will. 
In it he enumerates services which, in his opinion, en- 
titled Emma Hamilton to a reward from Government, 
and adds :— 

Lleave Emma, Lady Hamilton, a legacy to my king 
and country [trusting] that ow ag ve her ample pro- 
vision to maintain her rank in lif 4 also leave to the 
beneficence of my country bn de daughter, Horatia 
Nelson Thompson. These are the only favours I ask of 
my king and country at this moment when I am going to 
fight their battle. 

The death of Nelson was a grievous blow to Lady 
Hamilton, though her sorrow was of a loud, impetuous 
sort, not always the deepest. The world could afford her 
scant sympathy. Her name was held in disfavour in 
high places. Those who had found it convenient to 
seek her acquaintance while Nelson was alive, remem- 
bered now that there was an injured Lady Nelson, 
whose place she had usurped. There were some on 
whose gratitude she really had claims; but they 
turned their backs on her, now that she could no 
longer be of use to them. Nelson’s clergyman brother, 
the Reverend William, had, in his days of obscurity, 
been helped by her in a variety of ways. He and 
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his wife were as often with her at Merton as at 
home; his children he readily confided to her care. He 
used to address her as his “‘ best and truest friend,” and 
begged of her to watch, on his behalf, for ‘“‘ vacant 
prebends of six hundred a year with good houses.” He 
favoured her, too, with a list of certain aged deans, into 
whose shoes he was prepared to step. After his brother’s 
death, this mean personage, for whom the Battle of 
Trafalgar had won an earl’s coronet and ample wealth, 
received the codicil written on board the Victory. He 
said nothing about it at first, fearing that Lady 
Hamilton might be provided for out of the sum which 
Parliament was expected to grant to the Nelson family. 
The joyful news that £120,000 had been voted for this 
object reached him as he sat at dinner at Lady Hamilton’s 
table. He then, but not till then, produced the codicil, 
and, pushing it towards her, told her she might do with 
it as she pleased. She had the document registered next 
day at Doctors’ Commons. 


There was one or two influential persons prepared to 
assist her if they could. Mr. George Rose, then Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, stands first. Himself a 
personal friend and admirer of Nelson, he considered that 
compliance with the hero’s dying entreaty was binding 
on Ministers. He busied himself in advocating her 
claims, first with Pitt (whose illness and death prevented 
his taking the matter up), and afterwards with Lord 
Grenville—the ‘‘ cold-hearted Grenville,” as the indignant 


applicant herself called him. But his efforts were without 


result. In the end, both he and Canning (who was 
equally desirous of serving her for Nelson’s sake) were 
obliged to deny her their further support, in consequence 
of some false statements respecting them which she had 
introduced into a memorial addressed to the Prince 
Regent. 

Meantime, couxtiug no doubt on having her services 
some day suitably rewarded, she lived far beyond her 
means, which, though much narrowed, would have 
sufficed for any prudent person. The monthly allowance 
made her by Nelson had ceased at his death. There 
remained her Hamilton jointure, and the interest on 
£4,000 which Nelson had wisely tied up for Horatia. 


In 1808, it became necessary to part with Merton. A 
valuation of the house and its contents was made; but 
the sale of these, it was thought, would not cover the esti- 
mated amount of her debts. She implored that wealthy 
old rake, the Duke of Queensberry, who had honoured her 
with his senile attentions, to purchase the property ; but 
this he was not prepared to do. At length five gentle- 
men, anxious to help her, came forward with funds for 
her immediate necessities. Merton and her effects were 
assigned to them as trustees, with power to sell at such 
time and in such manner as might seem to them most 
advantageous. This arrangement afforded her but short 
relief. Her creditors pursued har wherever she went—at 


Richmond, at lodgings she took subsequently in Bond 
Street, and at Fulham, where she had taken refuge with 
her friend Mrs. Billington, the actress. Presently she 
found herself in the King’s Bench prison. It was toa 
kind-hearted stranger, Alderman Joshua Smith, who 
provided the necessary heavy bail, that she owed her 
release thence, after ten months’ incarceration. 


She was now once more at large; but liberty was 
useless without security. A report that some unsatis- 
fied creditors were waiting to have her re-arrested forced 
her to put the sea between herself and them. Accom- 
panied by Horatia, she embarked secretly, one summer’s 
evening in 1813, at the Tower, and, “after three days’ 
sickness at sea,” arrived at Calais. She took up her 
abode at a poorly-furnished house in the Rue Frangaise. 

As the winter of 1814 drew on she was sometimes in 
absolute want. She had for some time been threat- 
ened with dropsy, and the disease now declared itself, 
rendering her incapable of any exertion. An English 
lady named Hunter was just then living at Calais. 
She was in the habit of ordering a little coarse meat 
daily at a butcher’s for a favourite dog. The English 
interpreter, a certain M. de Rheims, finding her one 
day thus engaged, made the following appeal in Lady 
Hamilton’s behalf :—‘‘ Ah! madame, I know you to be 
good to the English: there is a lady here that would 
be glad of the worst bit of meat that you provide for 
your dog.” Mrs. Hunter, after this, supplied the sick 
woman with many comforts, not allowing her to know 
whence they came. Lady Hamilton for long fancied 
that she was indebted for them to M. de Rheims; but 
hearing who had sent them, she expressed a wish to 
see her benefactress and thank her. Mrs. Hunter 
accordingly visited her, and found her very ill, and 
growing feebler every day. 

The still beautiful Emma Hamilton was, in truth, 
approaching that goal whence there is no returning. 
On the 15th January, 1815, she passed away. Her 
coffin was a plain deal box with no inscription; over 
it was drawn a substitute for a pall made by Mrs. 
Hunter “out of a black silk petticoat stitched on a 
white curtain.” At Mrs. Hunter’s request (there being 
no English Protestant clergyman in Calais), a half-pay 
officer of Dragoons read the burial service over her grave. 
The place of burial was a piece of ground outside the 
fortifications, which had once been a garden attached to 
a house inhabited by the bigamist Duchess of Kingston. 
It had been consecrated, and was used as a public 
cemetery for some time afterwards. It has since been 
converted into a timber-yard, and no traces of its graves 
remain. 

Horatia Nelson Thompson, the supposed daughter of 
Lady Hamilton by Lord Nelson, was married in 1822 
to the Rev. Philip Ward, Vicar of Tenterden, Kent, 
and died his widow on the 6th of March, 1881. 
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Che Forth, Newcastle. 





}O locality in Newcastle has excited more 
interest among the inhabitants than the 
open space called the Forth. It was for 
ages a playground for old and young ; there 

the children used to bow] their eggs at Easter ; and there 


Ned Corvan’s songs was a lamentation for the loss of the 
Forth. That famous trysting-place, together with the 
Spital, has long since disappeared. The very site of it is 
now but dimly remembered, even by the oldest inhabi- 
tants of Newcastle. Nevertheless, the interest in the 
subject is still great enough to justify an attempt to give 
people now living the best idea possible of the appearance 
and situation of the Forth. No sketches of the enclosure, 
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FROM BUCK’S ‘‘S.E. PROSPECT OF NEWCASTLE,” 1745. 


the citizens used to enjoy the ancient game of bowls in 
summertime. Political meetings in later days were some- 
times held in the enclosure. One of the most pathetic of 


as far as we are aware, are in existence. The only ap. 
proach to anything of the kind is contained in Buck’s 
“View of Newcastle,” published in 1745. A rough 
outline of part of that 








“view” is here printed. 
A cross in the outline in- 
dicates the ForthTavern 
and the trees surrounding 
it. We give also a tra- 
cing from Oliver’s Plan 
of Newcastle, published 
in 1830. This tracing 
shows that the Forth 
joined the Cattle Market, 
and was situated between 
the Gunner Tower, which 
was removed in 1885, and 
the Infirmary, which still 
stands in the place it oc- 
cupied in 1830. Neville 
Street, the Central Sta- 
tion, and the North-East- 
ern Railway, in fact, 
have taken the place of 











FROM OLIVER’S PLAN OF NEWCASTLE, 1830. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE FORTH TAVERN. 
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the once popular resort. Besides these outlines we 
have pleasure in presenting our readers with three 
sketches of the old Forth Tavern, taken from original 
drawings preserved in a book that belonged to the late 
John Waller. The original drawings were made in 1843, 
shortly before the place was pulled down and the entire 
ocality transformed. It was in this tavern and under 
the verandah in front of it, that the citizens were accus- 
tomed to gather of an evening, there to watch the sports 
which were proceeding on the green sward of the Forth 
itself. The view of the west end of the tavern shows the 
steps which led up to the terrace overlooking the Forth 
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our mayors and aldermen of the earlier days of Queen 
Elizabeth do not appear to have thought it beneath their 
dignity to witness and reward the exertions of ‘‘the 
fellyshpe of a shyp [of] Albroughe, dansyng in the 
Fyrthe,” or even the pranks of a “player,” who, it is 
gravely stated, was rewarded ‘“‘for playing with a hobie- 
horse in the Firthe, before the maior and his brethren ” ; 
and, though it is not specially mentioned where the cere- 
mony took place, yet we can hardly doubt that the bear- 
ward of Lord Monteagle, ‘him that had the lyon,” and 
the “‘tumbler that tumbled before Mr. Maior and his 
brethern,” one and all exhibited the capacities of them- 
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WEST END OF THE FORTH TAVERN. 


Walk. Mr. M. A. Richardson published in 1848 Alder- 
man Hornby’s “Extracts from the Municipal Accounts 
of the Corporation of Newcastle.” To these accounts he 
appended some historical notes, one of which furnishes 
the best description extant of the ancient playground of 
the Newcastle people. 





{Ar. Richardson's Bistory of the Forth. 

The Forth has probably been in use as a place of 
recreation from a very early period, and that, too, counte- 
nanced by the governing body both in purse and person ; 


selves or of their respective charges in the presence of 
these worshipful sightseers in this ancient place of recrea- 
tion. In all these things we can discover a simplicity of 
manner, and an unbending of the sternness of justice at 
particular seasons, which cannot fail to impress us with a 
very favourable idea of the kindliness and easy inter- 
course of the magistracy with the commonalty at the 
period in question. 

Archery, too, it would seem, has been practised here by 
the stalwart youths of the town, for in July, 1567, we 
have a charge ‘‘for making up the buttes in the Fyrthe.” 
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It seems probable, in fact, that the Forth has also been 
the campus martius of the town, or, at least, one of the 
places appropriated to the purposes of military array. 

On 25th Sept., 1657, the Forth and paddock adjoining 
were ordered to be leased out under the common seal at a 
rent not exceeding £20 per annum, for 21 years, the lessee 
to let it to those only who should be bowling green 
keepers, with a clause to permit all the liberties, privi- 
leges, and enjoyments formerly used there; amongst 
these occur “lawful recreations and drying clothes.” It 
is thus mentioned in a survey of crown lands, &c., in and 
about Newcastle, taken 29th Oct., 1649: ‘‘ Item, one par- 
cell of pasture grounde, called by the name of the Frith, 
lyeing on the west parte of Newcastle, conteynyng by esti- 
macon 4 acres and one rood, and worth per annum 42s. 6d. 
Both this and Castle-Leazes or Castle-Fields hath been 
time out of mynd in the possession of divers persons re- 





an old rental of the sheriff of Newcastle which appears 
about the age of Car. 1.—‘‘ The Forth and Gooden-deane 
letten to Thomas Cook.” 

About 1657, a bowling-green and house for the keeper, 
was made by contribution in part of the Forth; around 
which on 29th July, 1680, the Corporation ordered a wall 
to be built, and lime trees brought out of Holland to be 
planted therein. On 25th Sept., 1682, there was an order 
of the same body ‘“‘ to make the Forth House suitable for 
entertainment, with a cellar convenient, and a handsome 
room, &c.” On this occasion there was erected a stone 
inscribed ‘Nicholas Fenwicke, esq. maior, Nicholas 
Ridley, esq. sherriffe, anno Domini, 1682.” In Brand’s 
time it was affixed to the west end of the house, but was 
afterwards built into the parapet over the piazza. 

A keeper of the bowling-green was retained till about 
the middle of the last century. Whether bowling was 





BACK VIEW OF THE FORTH TAVERN. 


siding in or neare unto Newcastle, and (as we are in. 
formed) holdeth the same of the crowne in fee-farme- 
Therefore, we have not valued the same, but leave them 
to better judgements.” Mention occurs of the Forth in 


practised here previous to 1657, we have not been able to 
discover, but it is mentioned in 1690, and Thoresby, the 
historian of Leeds, who visited the town on 19th May, 
1703, especially mentions having “walked to the very 
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curious bowling-green, built at a public charge, and where 
the best orders are kept, as well as made, that ever I 
observed.” 

“Tt was an ancient custom,” says Bourne, “‘for the 
mayor, aldermen, and sheriff of this town, accompanied 
with great numbers of the burgesses, to go every year at 
the feasts of Easter and Whitsuntide to the Forth, with 
the mace, sword, and cap of maintenance carried before 
them.” They then unbent the brow of authority, and 
joined the festive throng. On the north side of the bowl- 
ing-green was the tavern, with a balcony projecting from 
the front, and a parapet wall, whence the spectators, 
calmly smoking their pipes and enjoying their glasses, 
beheld the sportsmen below. On Easter Tuesday, 1808, 
the holiday people assembled here were disturbed in the 
enjoyment of their annual amusements by an affray of 
a rather serious nature between some boys and a party of 
recruits of the Wiltshire Militia. The boys, according to 
annual custom, were amusing themselves with a game of 
football in the interior of the Forth, when the soldiers, no 
doubt for the sake of fun, interrupted them in their diver- 
sion, by running after them and tripping up their heels. 
The boys being reinforced by their friends, and encouraged 
by another party of military, set upon their opponents 
manfully, and with stones, brickbats, and other missiles, 
kept up such a determined discharge, that they compelled 
their antagonists, though superior in numbers, to seek 
safety in precipitate retreat. Luckily the scene of action 
being near the Infirmary, the wounded were conveyed 
thither. Two men received severe but not dangerous 
wounds on the head; the other accidents were mostly 
slight. At Easter-tide, too, the children used to go to the 
Forth to “‘ bowl their eggs.” 

It seems pretty certain that the practice of several of 
the incorporated companies, of convening at the Forth 
and Forth-hill on their head meeting days, which during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century had become 
quite usual, was the traditional observance of a much 
earlier custom, and must, we think, have been derived 
from the assembling themselves together in former times 
of the body of burgesses, for the celebration of their pro- 
cessions and Corpus Christi plays. From the deficiency of 
very early records, and the paucity of the information 
given by those which do exist, we have not been able to 
trace any earlier mention of the custom than 1647, when 
the Cordwainers are enjoined to hold their head meeting 
on the Monday after Corpus Christi Day “in a place 
called the Forth, without the walls of our town, before 9 
of the clock in the forenoon.” The Smiths, on 23rd June, 
1739, require that their company, which “heretofore 
usually on the head meeting day have gone to the Forth- 
hill to call the roll and gather in their fines,” shall in 
future appear at their meeting hall for the same purpose. 
The Coopers, who had also met here for the adjustment of 
their business at seven in the morning, also discontinued 
the custom 7th June, 1710; and the Cordwainers, after 


the repair of their ancient meeting house in the Black 

Friars in 1728, in like manner abolished the practice from 

30th September that year. Scattered over the records of 
the incorporated fraternities are many amusing entries 
relative to these meetings, whereby we observe that they 

did not neglect creature comforts, or spurn the aid of the 

drinking glass or of the fragrant weed. The companies 

brought their muniment chests to the place of meeting, 

called over their respective rolls, and fined not only those 

who were absent, but such as misbehaved themselves 

whilst there. We have an unfortunate wight so punished 

for calling one of his brethren “three times a knave att 

the Forth-banck.” As might be expected, the proximity 

of a tavern and a bowling-green tempted many from their 

sterner duties; so we find that while one slips away to 
enjoy a pipe, a second is detected “‘ playing at bowels” in* 
the green, while “the twelve,” or committee of his com- 
pany, were waiting for his presence in order to the due 
despatch of business, which was frequently further re- 
tarded by others neglecting to bring the company’s box. 

After these disputes were over, they incontinently entered 
the adjoining tavern, and, in repeated draughts, would 
reward themselves for their continence during the by-gone 
hour; a procedure no doubt often hastened by unpropi- 
tious weather to the satisfaction of all, especially as the 
cost was defrayed at the common charge—‘ the raine 
causeing them in.” 

As we have indicated, the Forth or Forth-field appears 
to have been used as a public drying ground, as also for 
the sweetening and airing of clothing of other descrip- 
tions. In 1685, the Cordwainers occur conveying thither 
**to aire” the cloaks, pall, and other burial paraphernalia 
of the fraternity, an economical expedient which in the 
following year is called ‘‘ sunning.” 

The Forth, especially so called, was of square form, 
enclosed by a low brick wall, within which was a broad 
gravel walk, shaded by two rows of lime trees, planted 
at equal distances. Bailey informs us that these limes, 
which formed a kind of Lyceum for the inhabitants in 
their morning and evening walks, were subsequently cut 
square over at about fifteen feet from the ground ; for 
years they shot out afresh, but by the latter part of the 
last century were going fast to decay; that at the time 
he wrote (1801) the constant exercising of troops on the 
green, and putting horses and cattle on the neighbouring 
field, had greatly impaired the beauty of the place, and 
entirely subverted its original and peaceful intention ; but 
the Corporation prohibited these trespasses on the quiet 
enjoyment of the inhabitants, planted many young trees, 
and put the whole into excellent order, rendering it the 
most convenient and delightful promenade in the vicinity 
of the town. As such it was the daily resort of the in- 
habitants whose leisure permitted their making use of its 
pleasing features; while on Sundays, between and after 
Church hours, it was crowded with a brilliant and gaily- 
dressed throng. 
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After 1840 the Forth declined ; the green, which had 
been surrounded by a railing, and kept in a state of ex- 
quisite verdure, was broken in upon, and a footpath 
formed from one corner to the other by idle people as a 
short cut from gate to gate ; the seats, which were placed 
all around the enclosure for the convenience of the delicate 
and invalid, fell into decay, and were either torn up for 
firewood or intentionally removed ; and the trees, dying 
one by one, were cut down and not replaced. Subse- 
quently, the railing was overthrown, and “‘ the green” so 
completely disappeared that hardly a blade of grass was 
discernible,—and the interior of the Forth became a 
miry plunge. 

The open summit on which it was seated, the delightful 
views formerly to be had from it of the fine vales and 
extensive tracts of fell country in the distance, with its 
immediate contiguity to the western suburb, gave it all 
the advantages that could be desired for an evening resort 
in summer; but, from many manufactories and other 
works having sprung up in its vicinity, the smoke rapidly 
destroyed the vegetation. Bourne, writing in 1735, tells 
us that the Forth is a “‘ mighty pretty place, exceeding by 
much any common place of pleasure about the town. On 
the east side of it you have a prospect of part of the town’s 
wall, through which is the common passage to and from 
this place, under a shady walk of trees; on the west you 
view the grounds of the village of Elswick, which have a 
gentle ascent to the village itself; a place at the proper 
season of the year much frequented by the town’s people, 
for its pleasing walk and rural entertainment. From this 
quarter we view also, as we do on the south, the banks of 
the river Tyne, together with their villages.” In Bourne’s 
time there was nothing to hinder an uninterrupted view 
of the country south and west; but now the very scenes 
upon which he expatiates are wholly shut out from obser 
vation, and covered with modern dwellings. 

The last tree, extending its gaunt, leafless arms over 
the neglected swamp, as if pointing out deploringly the 
melancholy condition into which the place had fallen, was 
removed in November, 1842, when the workmen were 
engaged in cutting away the western side of the enclosure, 
for the purpose of adding to the ground occupied by the 
Cattle Market. On this occasion the wall was set intoa 
line with the end of the tavern; the old gate, which had 
posts to prevent the ingress of horses, was removed, and 
anew one built up against the house; while among the 
mass of soil removed were found a great number of cows’ 
horns. 

It may be implied that there was not any tavern in the 
Forth previous to the year 1657, as in 1651 we find the 
whole fraternity of Smiths indulging in thirty-pence 
worth of ‘‘ beare in the Foorth,” a sum which includes the 
cost of “fetching it,” a charge that would hardly have 
occurred under other circumstances. The same remark 
may possibly apply to expenditure of this kind at an 
earlier date. 


The enclosure appears originally to have been effected 
by a wooden railing, which we have reason to think wag 
erected for the first time in 1654. Mention of the Forth- 
wald first occurs in 1681, when, or in the preceding year, it 
was originally built. Considerable renovations also took 
place in 1731, and the succeeding year. A “‘seat in the 
Firth” is first mentioned in 1681, after which period down 
to the close of the century, it occurs being kept in repair, 
or at least some acknowledgment made, by the company 
of Smiths. 





A Book with a History. 


The book from which our views of the Forth Tavern: 
are taken belonged to the late Mr. John Waller, proprie 
tor of the Turf Hotel, Newcastle. It is a copy of Mac- 
kenzie’s “‘ History of Newcastle,” bound in two volumes, 
and interleaved with rare engravings and original sketches 
of old buildings, many of which have now disappeared. 
The work has twice passed through the hands of Mr. 
Robert Robinson, of the Bewick’s Head, Pilgrim Street, 
in the course of his business. It is Mr. Robinson 
himself who relates the history of this literary trea- 
sure. The book originally belonged to a gentleman 
named Bacon, who was for half-a-century the respected 


” agent of Messrs. Cookson, in the Close, and who resided 


not far from the office of the firm. Mr. Bacon amused 
himself for many years by collecting local engravings, 
&c., to illustrate the text of the historian. Furthermore, 
in 1843 he employed a scene-painter at the Theatre Royal 
to make drawings for him of old and picturesque buildings 
and. places in Newcastle. When he had completed his 
task, Mr. Bacon informed two or three old friends, col- 
lectors like himself, that he intended to present the result 
of his “labour of love ” to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society. These old friends heartily approved of his 
scheme. Urged by them to quit the Close for a more 
pleasant part of the town, Mr. Bacon took a house in 
Derwent Place, sent his book to a bookbinder to be 
bound, and then died. The gatherings of many years 
were shortly afterwards sold by auction by the late Mr. 
George Hardcastle, of Sunderland, in a room in the Royal 
Arcade. Endeavours were made at the time to get the 
Mackenzie volumes from the bookbinder, in order to 
present them to the Lit. and Phil. But the auctioneer 
would not assent to this proceeding, got possession of the 
books, and sold them with the rest of Mr. Bacon’s collec 
tion. The sale took place about thirty-six years ago, to 
the best of Mr. Robinson’s recollection. Mr. Robinson 
bought the Mackenzie lot, which he sold afterwards to 
the late William Sidney Gibson, the author of the “ His- 
tory of Tynemouth Monastery,” &. On the death of 
that gentleman the work fell a second time into the hands 
of Mr. Robinson, who sold it to Mr. Ketelle, music- 
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master, at whose death it came into the possession of the 
late Mr. Samuel Neville. When Mr. Neville’s library 
was dispersed, it was secured by the late owner, Mr. 
Waller. Such is the history of one of the most curious 
and interesting works extant. 


Che Lubentor of the Panorama 





MONG the numerous inventions which New- 

castle men have given to the world, there is 

fae) one which is not generally known to be due 

to a Novocastrian—one which, in the centenary of its 

birth, finds appropriate location at the Jubilee Exhibi- 

tion now being held on the Town Moor. I refer to the 
panorama in the North Gardens. 

A panorama proper is not the series of revolving paint- 
ings which are usually called by that name. They con- 
stitute a “‘ moving panorama,” while the genuine article is 
a system of pictorial display in which the picture is 
painted on the inner surface of a circle or semi-circle, in 
the centre of which is a platform for the spectators, 
covered overhead to conceal the light, and thereby increase 
the illusion and give greater effect to the painting itself. 
The erection on the Moor shows the true panorama. 

It is to Robert Barker, the son of an upholsterer in 
Newcastle, that the panorama owes its origin. He was a 
portrait painter and teacher of drawing in the town during 
the latter half of last century. By these accomplishments 
he earned a precarious livelihood, which he endeavoured 
to supplement by opening a shop. The place he selected 
for his venture was at the foot of Middle Street, where 
the Town Hall now stands. There he painted minia- 
tures, sold glass, china, colours and paints, and 
manufactured pomatum and other articles of per- 
fumery. Mackenzie describes him as a pecu- 
liarly active, inventive, and speculative man—one of 
those gifted beings, no doubt, who are quite unfitted for 
the ordinary routine of business. His shopkeeping was a 
failure. After struggling on for a time he “ broke” ; his 
effects were sold off, and, in 1784, he left the town. From 
Newcastle he went to Edinburgh, and tried his old pro- 
fession of a portrait painter. In that city he was more 
fortunate, and in 1787, three years after his arrival, he 
perfected an idea, at which he had been working for 
some time, and brought out the panorama, which 
he patpnted under the name of La Nature a coup 
@eil—Nature at a glance. The following year he 
opened a public exhibition of his new method of pictorial 
representation, and achieved a genuine success. Thence 
he removed to London, and, building a house for the 
Purpose in Leicester Square, gave to panoramic display 
anenduring home. For eighteen years he continued his 
exhibitions in London, and after his death, in 1806, the 
business remained an unfailing source of attraction for a 
long period, under the management of one of his sons. 


In these days of School Boards, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary toadd that panorama comes from two Greek words 
—pan, all, and orama, a view. 

RicHARD WELFORD. 


Count Soruwlaski, the Qalish 
Dwarf, 





oddity of habit and irritability of disposi- 

a tion, and, more frequently] than not, diminu- 
tive size has been accompanied by deficient intellectual 
capacity, or else capacity has been perverted and de- 
praved. The famous little fellow who was known to the 
dons of Durham, and indeed to general society both in 
London and the provinces, as the Count Boruwlaski was, 
however of singularly pleasant manners, cultivated mind, 
and refined tastes. The trials to which in early life 
his abnormal stature exposed him, instead of souring 
his disposition, only polished him untll he ripened into as 
thorough a little gentleman as could be found in any 
society, and prepared him for friendships which, for 
generosity and steadfastness, were a credit to human 
nature. 

Joseph Boruwlaski was born near Chaliez, in Polish 
Russia, in November, 1739. There was no peculiarity 
about his parents to account for his Liliputian propor- 
tions; and yet three out of six children born to them 
were of dwarfish stature. The youngest was a daughter, 
and at her death, when she had reached the age of 
twenty-two, she measured only twenty-six inches in 
height. Joseph was only eight inches long when first he 
saw the light ; but he was a healthy child from his birth, 
and through his protracted life of nearly a century he 
was remarkable for his vitality and exemption from 
disease, At the end of his first year he was fourteen 
inches in height ; at six he had reached seventeen inches ; 
at ten, twenty-one inches ; at fifteen, two feet one inch ; 
at twenty-five, one inch less than three feet; and at 
thirty, when he ceased to grow, three feet three inches. 
When in his sixth year, he lost his father; but this be- 
reavement scarcely affected his situation in life, for he 
had already been adopted by a lady of wealth and quality 
in the neighbourhood. With this lady he remained for 
about four years, when he was transferred to a noble 
neighbour of hers, the Countess Humieska. 

Having formed a desire of making a tour of Germany 
and France, the countess resolved to make him the com- 
panion of her travels, and after some necessary prepara- 
tions he set out with her, at the age of fifteen, for 
Vienna. Here he had the honour of being presented to 
the Empress Queen, Maria Theresa, who was pleased to 
say that he far exceeded all the accounts she had heard of 
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him, and that he was one of the most astonishing beings 
she had ever beheld. That great princess was at the time 
at war with the King of Prussia, and Boruwlaski being 
one day in her apartment, when her courtiers were com- 
plimenting her on a victory obtained by her army, the 
empress asked him his opinion of the Prussian monarch. 
‘* Madam,” replied he, ‘I have not the honour to know 
him, but were I in his place, instead of waging a useless 
war against you, I would come to Vienna and pay my 
respects to you, deeming it a thousand times more 
glorious to gain your esteem and friendship than to obtain 
the most complete victories over your troops.” Her 
Majesty, who seemed highly delighted at this reply, 
caught Boruwlaski in her arms, and told his patroness 
that she thought her very happy in having such a 
pleasing companion in her travels. On another occasion, 
when, according to her desire, he performed a Polish 
dance in the presence of his sovereijgn, she took him upon 
her lap, caressed him, and asked him, among other ques- 
tions, what he thought most curious and interesting at 
Vienna. He answered that he had seen in that city 
many things worthy of a traveller’s admiration; but 
nothing seemed so extraordinary as what he at that 
moment beheld. ‘‘And what is that?” inquired her 
Majesty. ‘‘To see so little a man on the lap of so great a 
woman,” replied Boruwlaski. The answer procured him 
fresh caresses. The empress wore a ring, on which was 
her cipher in brilliants of exquisite workmanship. His 


hand being accidentally in hers, he seemed to be looking 
attentively at the ring, which led her to ask whether he 


thought the cipher was pretty. “I beg your Majesty’s 
pardon,” replied Boruwlaski, ‘‘it is not the ring that I 
am looking at, but the hand, which I beseech your per. 
mission to kiss.” With these words he raised it to his 
lips. The empress seemed highly pleased at this little 
specimen of gallantry, and would have presented him 
with the ring which gave occasion to it, but it was much 
too large. She called to her a young lady, five or six 
years old, who was then in the apartment, and, taking a 
very fine diamond ring from her finger, put it on 
Boruwlaski’s. This young lady was the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, afterwards Queen of France. As 
may be easily imagined, Boruwlaski preserved this jewel 
with religious care. During a residence of six months at 
Vienna, the Countess Humieska availed herself of the 
opportunity to get her little charge instructed in dancing 
by M. Angelini, the ballet master to the Court, who 
afterwards obtained great celebrity by his extraordinary 
professional talents and his taste for literature. 

From the Austrian metropolis the travellers proceeded 
to Munich, where they were most graciously received by 
the Elector of Bavaria, and where the countess’s little 
companion excited no less curiosity than he had done at 
Vienna. They next repaired to Luneville, at that time 
the residence of Stanislaus Leczinski, the dethroned King 
of Poland, who, as a compensation for the Polish Crown, 


had been put in possession of the Dukedoms of Lorraing 
and Bar. By this venerable monarch the travellers were 
received with his usual bounty and affability, and, being 
of his own country, they were by his order lodged in hig 
palace, With this prince lived the famous Bebe, who 
was till then considered the most extraordinary dwarf 
that was ever seen. From Luneville Boruwlaski pro- 
ceeded with his benefactress to the gay metropolis of 
France, where they were received in the most flattering 
manner by the Queen, herself a native of Poland, and 
daughter of King Stanislaus. At this time Count 
Oginski, Grand-General of Lithuania, resided at Paris, 
and showed particular regard for Boruwlaski. He even 
carried his complaisance so far as to teach him the rudi- 
ments of music, and, conceiving that his pupil had a taste 
for that art, he prevailed on the Countess Humieska to 
engage for his master the celebrated Gavinies, who 
taught him to play on the guitar, an amusement which 
often solaced him in moments of trouble and disquietude. 
Count Oginski took great pleasure in having his little 
countryman near him. One day, when he gave a grand 
entertainment to several ladies of high distinction, he put 
Boruwlaski into an urn placed on the middle of the table, 
saying that he would treat them to an extraordinary 
dish. He forebore for a considerable time to uncover the 
urn, and the curiosity of the company was excited to the 
highest pitch. When the cover was removed, out sprang 
Boruwlaski, to the no small astonishment and diversion 
of the ladies. The travellers passed more than a year in 
Paris. ‘They were visited and entertained by all the 
principal nobility and persons of opulence. Among the 
rest, M. Bouret, the farmer-general, so renowned for his 
ambition, his excesses, and his extravagances, gave an en- 
tertainment, and, to show that it was in honour of Boruw- 
laski, he caused everything, even the plate, knives, 
forks, and spoons, to be proportioned to his size. The 
ortolans, becaficos, and other small game of that kind, of 
which the entertainment entirely consisted, were served 
up on dishes adapted to their dimensions. 

The count reached the ripe age of five-and-twenty be- 
fore he succumbed to the passion of love. His first fancy 
was an actress attached to a French company performing 
at Warsaw. He wastruly smitten. Day after day, and 
night after night, the little man carried his swelling 
heart to the feet of his mistress, whenever he could steal 
an opportunity without attracting the suspicion of his 
benefactress. For a time he deluded himself that he had 
made an appropriate impression on the affections of his 
idol ; but, alas! he was doomed to smart under ridicule, 
after escaping it so long, in the very quarter where, had 
all the world despised him, he might have hoped for 
solace and protection. The naughty actress made fun of 
her passionate lover, and when he knew this beyond 
doubt, he withdrew into himself, like the injured snail 
into its shell. When he was forty, however, he again fell 
in love—this time with a young companion to the 
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Countess Humieska, named Isalina Barboutan. She was 
long obdurate, but he persevered until his noble benefac- 
tress felt constrained to interfere. She tried confining 
him to his chamber, like a naughty boy ; but as he was 
inflexible, she at length sent him adrift into the wide 
world and despatched Isalina to her parents. The King 
of Poland granted him a pension of a hundred ducats, and 
this golden shower invested him, it was thought, with 
just sufficient advantage in the maiden’s eyes or those of 
her relatives to outweigh all considerations of personal or 
general disadvantage. The marriage turned out an excel- 
lent thing for both parties. 

On the recommendation of trusted friends, he resolved 
to visit several of the Courts of Europe, and, being pro- 
vided by his sovereign with a specially constructed 
equipage, he and his wife set forth on their tour in 1780. 
The lady was confined at Cracow in Jaruary, 1781. 
When she was sufficiently recovered to travel, they re- 
newed their tour. The count’s old patroness, Maria 
Theresa, was dead by the time he reached Vienna; 
but he received generous entertainment and help from 
Prince Kaint, the celebrated Minister of State. After a 
brief sojourn at several capitals on the Continent, he 
came to England in the spring of 1782. Letters of in- 
troduction to the Duchess of Devonshire secured him 
access to the great and gay world of the English 
Metropolis, and even presentation at Court. For three 
years he exhibited himself for a livelihood. This was 
much against his grain, although he had the wit in most 
instances to give his entertainments something of a 
private, high-priced character. 

After a lengthened sojourn in Ireland the count crossed 
over to the Isle of Man and thence to Whitehaven. 
Finding little that was congenial to his tastes or promo- 
tive of his interests in Cumberland, he made his way 
eastward to Newcastle. Here he met with a very cordial 
reception, and considerable pecuniary benefit from his 
concerts. At Durham he formed a friendship with Mr. 
Ebdon, a famous cathedral singer of those days, and that 
frieudship was destined to be the comfort and rest of his 
later days. After a long and pleasant visit to the capital 
of the Palatinate, in the course of which he gained the 
sympathy of many digaitaries of the Church, amongst 
others conspicuously that of Bishop Barrington and Pre- 
bendary Philpotts (afterwards Bishop of Exeter), he set 
out for Hull; but, being invited to visit a gentleman 
named Smelt, at Northallerton, he met with what proved, 
after much that was extremely painful as well as still 
more that was pleasant, the crisis of his life and the ter- 
mination of his wanderings. Mr. Smelt, it appears, was 
afriend of the Duke of Gloucester’s, and this royal person- 
age interested himself warmly in the count’s affairs. 
Everything promised halcyon days for the now elderly 
dwarf. But misfortunes came tumbling in upon him one 
after another with signal severity. First his patron the 
duke died ; then the king became hopelessly imbecile ; 


and, to crown all, his benefactor Smelt no sooner reached 
home after his return from London than he fell down 
dead. The little man, seeing the cup of felicity thus 
dashed from his hand as he was on the point of putting it 
to his lips, gave way to despair. He resolved to emigrate 
to America ; but generous friends, who had long taken a 
warm interest in his welfare, interfered not only to pre- 
vent his design, but to render the remainder of his days 
comsortable. 

The solid character of Ebdon’s professed friendship for 
the Polish count showed itself in a pressing invitation to 
take up his abode with the Ebdon family in The Grove, 
Durham. Here he was made as welcome and happy as it 
was in the power of human kindness and refined courtesy 
to make him. It was not long, however, before his 
beloved friend Ebdon was removed by death. To his 
unspeakable relief, the daughters of his deceased friend 
urged him to continue his residence with them, and this 
he did for many years. His circle of friendship com- 
prised all the best and highest of the great folks attached 
to the cathedral. He also enjoyed the closest intimacy 
with old Stephen Kemble; with whom it was his custom 
to stroll along the banks of the Wear in the summer sun- 
set, and to converse as only refined and accomplished 
men can converse in the long winter nights. Through 
Kemble he was introduced to Mrs. Siddons, and later on 
to the famous Charles Mathews, the elder. 

The count, on one occasion, was induced to visit his 
friend Mathews at Ivy Cottage. It so happened that 
during the time he was at Ivy Cottage, a gentleman 
offered the count his snuff-box, the size of which 
astonished him not a little; so much so indeed that he 
ran off with it to his friend ‘* Mattoos,” exclaiming, “I 
nevare saw such a ting in my life! Parbleau! I tink I 
could put all my bas de soie and two tree pairs of satin 
culottes in him, upon my word, ha! ha! ha!” At Mr. 
Mathews’s, as at the prebendal houses, the count was 
supplied with miniature knives, forks, and spoons. At 
table he observed all the minutiz of etiquette, but he 
was never known to imbibe either wine or spirits. One 
of Mr. Mathews’s guests wished to take wine with the 
count, who made the following reply to the invitation 
courteously tendered :—‘‘Oh! sare, vill you pardon my 
rudeness to refuse? I nevare have drunk vine nor grog 
punch all the time vile I stay in your countrie. I don’t 
require him. I leave him alone. Vat shocking ting for 
me to made tipsy myself to dis time of my day; but I 
shall pledge you vid one glass of vater vid all my heart.” 

While on this visit, Boruwlaski seems to have had a 
very anxious desire to see the King (George IV.) in order 
to present him with a copy of his memoirs—a handsome 
octavo volume very creditable to the literary power of its 
author. Years before he had been favoured with an in- 
terview with the king, then Prince of Wales. The pre- 
sent visit was in 1821, when the king was preparing for 
his coronation. The count had a horror of anything ap- 
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proaching to patronage, and he was much afraid that the 
king might offer him money. He declared to Mr. 
Matthews that if the monarch did attempt to offer him 
money, “‘upon my vord, your friend will faint, expire 
dead as vall stone.” They arrived at Carlton House, and 
were ushered into the presence, the interview taking 
place in the same room where the king and the Liliputian 





Pole were introduced to each other thirty years before, 
“He kissed me,” says the count, “placed me on a chair 
next to him, and, at the close of the interview, presented 
me with a gold watch.” The count’s gratitude to Mr. 
Mathews for his kind agency in this matter appears to 
have been boundless. In his broken English he ex. 


claims to him, “Ah! you are a good creature, upon 
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my vord; in Durham, I tink you only funny Mattoos ; 
I say you are kind Mattoos, and very good to your 
Boruwlaski.” 

The count spent the last days of his life in com- 
parative seclusion. As long as he could get about he 
was an object of insatiable curiosity, especially on the 
part of the pitmen who came to Durham to do their 
marketing and holiday-making. At first he was much 
annoyed and even alarmed by their intrusiveness ; but, 
at length, he got to understand that their phrase 
“canny aad man” was one of endearment, and by no 
means rude in intention. The boys, of course, were a 
perpetual plague to him. But if they not seldom pulled 
his pigtail, he as frequently, or nearly so, caned their 
backs for them. When extremely old, he could no longer 
take the air; but his closing days were enlivened and 
comforted by a large circle of intelligent and interesting 
visitors. In his later days the count lived in a pretty 
little stone house—an appropriate nestling place for so 
small a man—which peeps out from among a perfect 
bower of foliage about one hundred yards above the 
Prebends’ Bridge. The river at that place makes a 
great bend as it turns direct eastward, after flowing 
almost due north, and the place is known as the Count’s 
Corner. Old people still living remember how he used 
to stop lads or men from using profane language wherever 
he encounterd them in his rambles. A suit of his clothes 
is preserved in the museum at Durham. The amiable 
dwarf died on the 5th September, 1837, in the 99th year 
of his age. 

As lending some additional interest to the story ot 
Count Boruwlaski, we copy on the preceding page part 
ofan old view of Durham Cathedral, published in 1821 
by James Edward Terry, miniature painter, and kindly 
lent us by Mr. William Sharp. 


Che Willington Ghast, 


SAILLLINGTON MILL, near North Shields, 
yi} was the scene of one of the most popular 

E VA ghost stories in the North of England, 
though many years have elapsed since anything un- 
canny has been seen or heard in the neighbourhood. 

It was about 1840 and the four or five succeeding 
years that the ghostly visitations attracted the greatest 
amount of public notice. At that time the house 
adjoining the mill was occupied by Mr. Joseph 
Procter, whose relatives appear to have bought the 
building in 1806. The mill itself was used then 
for grinding flour by Messrs. Unthank and Procter 
but is now occupied as a store for oilcake. The 
Procter family lived in the house till 1847, prior to 
which the “visitations” had become much less 
frequent. A rumour that the house was haunted 
gained some currency previous to the time of its 
purchase by Mr. Procter’s relatives, although it is 
stated that nothing of the kind was noticed during 
the first twelve years of Mr. Procter’s own residence 
there. At last, both the people outside and the family 
inside began to hear sounds often, and to see appari- 
tions frequently, for which there was no visible cause. 
The house was built in 1800, and there were reports of 
a deed of darkness having been committed by some 
one engaged in the work. Mr. William Howitt, whose 
narrative we shall presently quote, also mentions that 
Mr. Procter had discovered a book which made it 
appear that the same kind of thing went on in a 
house on the same spot about two hundred years 
before. 

The appearance of Willington Mill, as our illustration 
shows, is not particularly picturesque. Standing 
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between the Tynemouth branch of the North-Eastern 
Railway and the river Tyne, it occupies a position 
between two highways of commerce, which makes it 
anything but lonely, although forty years ago one can 
conceive that the neighbourhood was much more 
secluded than it is now. Situated in a deep hollow, 
which is spanned by a railway bridge of lofty arches, 
the famous habitation can be seen from the train by 
all travellers between Newcastle and North Shields. 
A dirty stream runs round its base and joins the 
river, after passing the mill, through acres of mud 
when the tide is low. 

Efforts were made at different times to unravel the 
mystery of the noises and strange apparitions which 
are said to have been observed in Mr. Procter’s house. 
Perhaps the best known endeavour in this way was that 
made by Mr. E. Drury, a young surgeon, in 1840, nar- 
ticulars of which were published in ‘ Richardson’s Table 
Book.” Mr. Drury had arranged to pass a night in the 
haunted house along with a companion (Mr. Thomas 
Hudson, now the well-known chemist of South Shields), 
and the two arrived to execute their purpose on the 3rd 
of July. After the premises had been locked up, every 
corner of them was minutely examined. Drury and his 
friend had two lights by them, and were satisfied that 
there was no one in the house besides Mr. Procter, the 
servant, and themselves. What followed was thus 
described by Mr. Drury in a letter, dated Sunderland, 
July, 13, 1840, addressed to Mr. Procter :— 


I hereby, according to promise in my last letter, 
forward you a true account of what I heard and saw at 
your house, in which I was led to pass the night, from 
various rumours circulated by most respectable parties, 

icularly from an account of my esteemed friend, 

r. Davison, whose name I mentioned to you in a 
former letter. Having received your sanction to visit 
your mysterious dwelling, I went on the 3rd of July, 
accompanied by a friend of mine named T. Hudson. 
This was not according to promise, nor in accordance 
with my first intent, as I wrote you I would come alone, 
but I felt gratified at your kindness in not alluding to the 
liberty I had taken, as it ultimately proved for the best. 
I must here mention that, not expecting you at home, I 
had in my pocket a brace of pistols, a in my 
mind to let one of them drop, as if by accident, before the 
miller, for fear he should presume to ~ tricks upon me 
—but after my interview with you felt there was no 
occasion for weapons, and did not load them, after you 
had allowed us to inspect as minutely as we pleased every 
portion of the house. I sat down on the third 
storey landing, fully expecting to account for any 
noises I might hear in a philosophic manner— 
this was about eleven o’clock. About ten minutes 
to twelve we both heard a noise, as if a number 
of people was pattering with their bare feet 
u the floor; and yet so si was the noise 
that I could not minutely determine from whence it 
proceeded. A few minutes af s we heard a noise 
as if some one was knocking with his knuckles among 
our feet; this was immediately followed by a hollow 
cough from the very room from which the apparition 
proceeded. The only noise after this was as if a person 
was ing against the wall in coming upstairs. At 
a quarter to one I told my friend that, a= oy little 
ol, 1 veld Ee bed, as we might hear the 
noises Ley well there; he replied that be would nod 
go to till daylight. Itook upa note which 1 had 
accidentally dropped, and began to read it; after which 


I took out my watch to ascertain the time, and found 
that it wanted ten minutes to one. In taking my eyes 
from the watch they became riveted upon a closet door 
which I distinctly saw o and also saw the of a 
female, attired in gre ae, with the head in- 
clined downwards, and one d pressed u the chest 
as if in pain, and the other, viz., the ri ht hand, ex- 
tended towards the floor, with the index pointing 
downwards. lt advanced with an apparently cautious 
step across the floor towards me; immediately as it 
approached my friend, who was slumbering, its right 
hand was extended towards him. I then rushed at j 

giving at the time, as Mr. Procter states, a most awful 
yell; but, instead of ping it, I fell upon my friend— 
and I recollected nothing distinctly for nearly three 
hours afterwards. I have since learnt that I was 
carried downstairs in an agony of fear and terror. 


The story of an apparition seen in the window 
of the same house from the outside by four witnesses, 
who had the opportunity of scrutinising it for more 
than ten minutes, is given by Richardson. One of 
these witnesses was a young lady, a near connection of 
the Procter family (who for obvious reasons did not sleep 
in the house); another, a highly respectable man who 
was a foreman of the manufactory ; his daughter, aged 
about seventeen ; and his wife, who first saw the object 
and called out the others to view it. The appearance 
presented was that of a bareheaded man, dressed in a 
flowing robe like a surplice. After performing various 
antics, the ghost is said to have gradually faded away 
from the head downwards. 

Mr. Howitt, who visited Willington about 1840 or 1841, 


~ tells the following story in his ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable 


Places” :— 

One of Mrs. Procter’s brothers, a gentleman in middle 
life, and of a peculiarly or ye — - pope 
position, a person apparently most unlikely to be im 
on by fictitious alarm or re Bg assured me that he had 
himself, on a visit there, been disturbed by the strangest 
noises ; that he had resolved, before going, that if any 
such noises occurred he would speak, and demand of the 
invisible actor who he was, and why he came thither. 
But the occasion came, and he found himself unable to 
fulfil his intention. As he lay in bed one night, he heard 
a heavy step ascend the stairs towards his room, and 
some one striking, as it were, with a thick stick on the 
banisters as he went along. It came to his door and he 
essayed to call, but his voice died in his throat. He then 
sprang from his bed, and, opening the door, found no one 
there, but now heard the same heavy steps deliberately 
descending, though perfectly invisibly, the steps before 
his face, and accompanying the descent with the same 
loud blows on the banisters. 

My informant now proceeded to the room door of Mr. 
Procter, who he found had also heard the sounds, and 
who now also arose, and with a light they made a speedy 
descent below, and made a thorough search there, but 
without discovering anything that could account for the 
occurrence. 

The two young ladies who, on a visit there, had also 
been annoyed by this invisible agent, gave me this 
account of it. The first night, as ew were sleeping in 
the same bed, they felt the bed lif ¥ beneath them. 
Of course they were much alarmed. They feared lest 
some one had concealed himself there for the p of 
robbery. They gave an alarm, search was. e, but 
nothing was foateh. On another night their bed was 
violently shaken, and the curtains suddenly hoisted u 
all round to the very tester, as if pulled up by cords, an 
as rapidly let down again, several times. Search 
ye no evidence of the cause. The next day th 

ad the curtains totally removed from the bed, resolving 
to sleep without them, as they felt as though evil eye 
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lurking behind them. The consequences of this, 
Leewres, were still more striking and terrific. The 
following night, as they ay to awake, and the 
chamber was light enough—for it was summer—to see 
everything in it, they both saw a female figure of a 
misty substance, and bluish grey hue, come out of the 
wall at the bed’s head and through the head-board, in a 
horizontal position, and lean over them. They saw it 
most distinctly. "They saw it as a female figure come 
out of, and again into, the wall. Their terror 
became intense, and one of the sisters from that night 
refused to sleep any more in the house, but took refuge in 
the house of the foreman during her stay, the other 
shifting her quarters to another my of the house. It 
was the young lady who slept at the foreman’s who saw, 


as above related, the singular apparition of the luminous 
figure in the window, along with the foreman and his 


e. : : 
im would be too long to relate all the forms in which 
this nocturnal disturbance is said by the family to 

nt itself. When a figure appears, it is sometimes 
that of a man, as already described, which is often very 
luminow through the walls as though they 
were nothing. This male figure is well known to the 
neighbours by the name of “‘Old Jeffery.” At other 
times it is the figure of a lady, also in grey costume, and 
as described by Mr. Drury. She is sometimes seen 
sitting wrapt in a sort of mantle, with her head de- 
pressed, and her hands crossed on her lap. The most 
terrible fact is that she is without eyes. 

To hear such sober and superior poe vely relate 
to you such things gives you a very odd feeling. bee | 
say that the noise made is often like that of a pavior wit 
his rammer thumping on the floor. At other times it is 
coming down the stairs, making a similar loud sound. 
At others it coughs, sighs, and groans like a person in 
distress ; and, again, there is the sound of a number of 
little feet pattermg on the floor of the upper chamber, 
where the apparition has more particularly exhibited 
itself, and which for that reason is solely used as a 
lumber room. Here these little footsteps may be often 
heard as if careering a child’s carriage about, which in 
bad weather is kept up there. Sometimes, again, it makes 
the most Sensible tena Nor does it always confine it- 
self to the night. On one occasion, a young lady, as she 
assured me herself, opened the door in answer to a knock, 
the housemaid being absent, and a lady in fawn-coloured 
silk entered, and proceeded upstairs. the young lady, 
of course, ——— it a neighbour come to make a morn- 
ing call on Mrs. Procter, she followed her up to the 
drawing-room, where, however, to her astonishment, she 
did not find her, nor was anything more seen of her. 

Such are a few of the questionable shapes in which this 
troublesome guest comes. As may be expected, the 
terror of it is felt by the neighbouring cottagers, though 
it seems to confine its malicious disturbance almost solely 
to the occupants of this one house. 


Mr. Drury’s version of the adventure in the haunted 
house had been before the public for more than forty 
years ere Mr. Hudson consented to give his. The 
latter gentleman’s narrative, reprinted further on, was 
first published in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle on 
December 20, 1884. How it happened that Mr Hudson so 
long remained silent on the subject was thus explained : 
When the permission of Mr. Procter was given to the 
visit in 1840, he requested the visitors not to make known 
their experiences, because of the difficulty he found in 
retaining domestic servants, who were naturally terrified 
at the idea of residing in a house that was reputed to 
be haunted. Mr. Hudson scrupulously observed Mr. 
Procter’s injunctions. But the reason for silence had 
disappeared in 1884. Mr. Procter was dead, his family 
had removed from Willington, and the premises had 


been converted to other uses. There was, therefore, 
no longer any reason for reticence. So it happened 
that we have now Mr. Hudson’s narrative of the inci- 
dents of the memorable night he spent in the haunted 
house nearly half-a-century ago. 





flr, Hudson's Storp 

One Midsummer afternoon, in 1840, my young 
“‘governor”—Mr. J. Ogilvie, jun., chemist, North 
Shields—said to me in an off-hand way, “Tom, the 
doctor (Drury) is going to-night to make the ac- 
quaintance of the ghost at the haunted house at 
Willington. How would you like to go with him, 
and see that he doesn’t come back with a cock- 
and-bull story about it?” To give the “powdered 
aloes” the “‘go-by” even for one afternoon was a 
prospect too tempting to give up, especially after 
having had for many hours the acute aroma of that 
dust in my nostrils. ‘Most willingly,” was my ready 
reply. And not many minutes afterwards I bade the 
great mortar a joyful “‘ good-bye,” and set off for the 
mysterious mansion. 

That was before the days of railways, and as the New- 
castle omnibuses, which then ran hourly to and beyond 
Willington, charged two shillings for the journey, we 
elected to tramp it. It was a beautiful evening. 
Golden clouds shone in the sky, the air was rich with the 
scent of wild flowers, the trees and hedges seemed clothed 
in gold, and the peaceful hum of the industrious bee in 
the green fields around us fell like dreamy music on the 
ear. These were the “delightful days of old,” before 
“buzzers” were born; when old Father Tyne kept 
sand beds right up the river for sleepy steamers to got 
stranded upon for hours daily at low tide ; and when fid- 
dlers were always part of the crew, for the amusement of 
the company on board. Palmer had not then built his 
palaces of labour nor his plantations of iron ships at 
Jarrow on the opposite shore. Even Willington had not 
heard the ghost of a whisper that the Weckly Chronicle 
had become the eighth wonder of the world! Quietude 
reigned everywhere. There was nothing ghostly about 
except the memory of the many tales told of the headless 
old lady whom it was our vaunted ambition to accost on 
her nocturnal excursion from the other world. 

We arrived at the mansion by the mill at the appointed 
time—eight p.m.—and were most kindly entertained to 
supper by the genial and worthy miller, whose memory 
will long be revered on Tyneside. Mr. Procter told us 
he had never seen the apparition himself, but he had 
heard many utterly unaccountable sounds on several re- 
markable occasions. However, from the accounts given 
to him by his children (who felt not at all alarmed at the 
“old lady’s” appearance by night or day)—accounts 
which, he told us, agreed in every detail—he was quite 
tutisfied that the story of the supernatural appearance in 
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his house was founded on fact. ‘*‘Moreover,” said he, 
“the testimony of most trustworthy witnesses, such as 
friends, neighbours, and people on the premises, seem 
proof enough for the most sceptical.” “If,” continued 
our interesting and respected informant, “‘if you feel in- 
clined to stay all night on the chance of seeing it [as the 
visits, it seemed, were ever erratic], you are welcome to 
do so, or to return upon any future occasion when 
curiosity may call you here again.” Having enjoyed a 
salubrious but anti-stimulative supper, we listened to the 
story of all that was known concerning the ghost for 
about two hours. Mr. Procter related incidents so un- 
mistakable and circumstantial as to be almost enough to 
forbid even a syllable of controversy afterwards. We 
were then taken through every part of the premises, so as 
to assure ourselves of the impossibility of any intrusion 
or hoax-playing. 

At ten o’clock, Mr. Procter and his housekeeper re- 
tired to rest. We had been previously led to the upper 
stairhead, where the “‘old lady” had been so distinctly 
seen by the children and others on many occasions. Here 
two chairs, a small table, two wax candles lighted, and 
two silk night-caps were kindly left for our use, as we in- 
tended to watch diligently till daylight. Four bed-room 
doors stood open around us. All the bed-rooms were 
furnished, but none of them was occupied on the 
night in question, Mr. Proctor’s family being away 
from home at the time. Dr. Drury, being my senior, 
took the choice of seats, and sat upon one nearest the 
stairs, without, of course, any intention of beaiing an 
ignominious retreat at the advance of the ghost. So 
brave was he, indeed, that at my request he left his 
pocket pistol downstairs, being now assured that what- 
ever might appear would be skinless, and not sus- 
ceptible to shot. I occupied a central position, two 
rooms being to the right of me and two to the left, 
while the stairs were at a right angle. Both of us 
looked as profoundly philosophical as possible in the 
light of the two stately wax candles, and there was 
not a sound save the occasional creech of the old- 
fashioned snuffers. Two hours crept slowly by in this 
solemn silence. The clock struck the ghostly hour of 
twelve without a single incident having occurred 
worthy of a word of comment. Fifteen minutes 
afterwards, however, a most unearthly, hollow sound 
broke upon our ears. Knowing that coming events 
often cast their shadows before, we awaited breath- 
lessly in the anticipation that these sounds 
might be the prelude to sights. But we waited in 
vain. Later on sounds came in a sort of rumbling and 
unequal fashion, such as might have been caused by 
waggon wheels travelling over the skeleton of the Wil- 
lington Bridge, then in course of construction. Anon my 
friend was a little excited by a vibrating noise which he 
said sounded “‘like the fluttering of an angel’s wing !” 
My answer was that it was more likely to be the echo of 





a steamer’s paddle wheels on the adjoining river. Then 
there came another awfully perplexing sound, as if some- 
thing was trying to squeeze itself through the floor at 
our feet. This was simple as a matter of fact, yet it pro- 
duced in us a great degree of nervous uneasiness. 
Not, however, to an alarming extent, as we knew 
that the house was built upon piles, and was, 
therefore, more sensitive to sounds than other build- 
ings resting on more substantial foundations. This 
thought calmed our feelings. About a quarter to 
one the most unaccountable disturbance we had yet 
heard occurred in one of the rooms close by—the room to 
my right hand. It was as if someone were really there, 
walking on his (or her) bare feet, and approaching us. 
But nothing met our vision. 

We had both been up from six a.m. the previous morn- 
ing, and now at last tired nature was weighing my eyelids 
down. Drury suggested that we should go to bed and 
keep watch from there. But to this I would not agree 
until daylight should appear. I suggested, however, that 
he might go to bed, and leave me as “‘captain of the 
watch.” He refused somewhat testily, and not only so, 
but in a bad temper refused all further conversation, 
nursing his “pet” to keep it warm. To retaliate, lad- 
like, I took out a cigar in a strong spirit of independence, 
and jocosely remarked that I would take his white hat 


. for a spittoon. This annoyed him, and he reminded me 


that we were engaged on too serious a matter for levity or 
laughter. Thus, after sitting there nearly three hours, 
without a book to read or a friend to chat with—the 
doctor refusing to speak—I naturally became exceedingly 
drowsy, yet I was awake enough for any emergency. I 
saw my friend reading a note which he had taken from 
his waistcoat pocket, and I closed my eyes for a few 
seconds only. I was quickly startled, however, by a 
hideous yell from Drury, who sprang up with his hair 
standing on end, the picture of horror. He fainted and 
fell into my arms, like a lifeless piece of humanity. His 
horrible shouts made me shout in sympathy, and I in- 
stantly laid him down and went into the room from 
whence the last noise was heard. But nothing was there, 
and the window had not been opened. So loud was his 
scream that two or three neighbours were awakened by 
it—so they afterwards told me. Mr. Procter and the 
housekeeper came quickly to our assistance, and found 
the young doctor trembling in acute mental agony. 
Indeed, he was so much excited that he wanted to jump 
out of the window. Coffee was kindly given to us, and 
we shortly afterwards left for North Shields. 

Drury declared his unbounded belief in the ghost. He 
said he had seen the grey old lady in a grey gown proceed 
from the room at my right hand side, and slowly 
approach me from behind. She was, he said, just about 
to place her hand on my slumbering head, while he was 
strongly endeavouring to touch my foot with his, but 
though our feet were only a few inches apart, he had not 
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power todo so. Instead, he shouted with all his might, 
and then swooned. My opinion, however, is that Drury 
saw the appearance of the mysterious lady, as others had 
seen her, in much the same way as Macbeth saw the 
ghost of Banquo and the dagger; but whether it was or 
was not a spirit in form will remain a mystery to some, a 
fact to a few, and simply a mental delusion to many. 
The latter will be the more prevalent opinion in this age 
of materialism, when the question is asked, How can 
there be a shadow withoxt .ubstance, or mind without 
matter, except in our dreaming eyes and foolish fancies? 
THomas Hupson. 


Che Tawer on the Bridge. 





TYNE BRIDGE , the admirable model 
of which is now one of the great attractions 
at the Jubilee Exhibition in Newcastle, had 
three towers or gates—the Magazine Gate 

at the north end, the Tower on the Bridge further south, 
and a third at the Gateshead end. We have here an 
engraving of the Tower on the Bridge, printed years ago 
in Sykes’s “‘ Local Records.” The block is now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Richard Welford, who has kindly loaned it 
to us for reproduction in the Monthly Chronicle. The 
cut, as Sykes explained, was taken from an original 


drawing in the possession of Miss Hornby, daughter of 
Alderman Hornby, a well-known antiquary of a past 
Beneration. According to Grey’s manuscripts, as we 
read in Richardson’s Reprints, “the Tower on the 
Bridg was builded by G. Bird, mayor of this town : the 
Bird coots of Armes was upon it.” As George Bird was 
Mayor of Newcastle at various times from 1493 to 1511, 


in which year he died, the structure must have been 
erected about the close of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The Tower was a temporary place of 
confinement for disorderly persons. It was also at the 
same time a storehouse for malt. Anent this the 
biographer of Ambrose Barnes, the famous Puritan 
Alderman, tells a well-known story. The alderman 
had committed to the Tower one Henry Wallis, a 
master shipwright, for drunkenness. Seeing in the 
grain the source of his trouble, Wallis cast the whole 
heap into the river, “‘ merrily reflecting upon himself and 
saying” as he did so— 

O base malt ! 

Thou didst this fault, 

And into Tyne thou shalt. 
While the workmen were taking down the ruins of the 
bridge, after the flood of 1771, they found in the pier on 
which the Tower formerly stood, four or five feet below 
the pavement, the bones of a human skeleton and an 
empty stone coffin without an inscription—relics of the 
past of which nothing further is or ever will be known. 


The Newcastle Chare Stary. 





SINE of the old stories which have long been 
current on Tyneside was thus related recently 
in the leading columns of the Newcastle Daily 

Chronicle :-— 

Mr. William Russel, who was deputy-surveyor of this 
ancient city, was giving evidence at the Guildhall, and, 
being a genuine Northumbrian in dialect, brogue, and 
shrewdness, said :—‘‘ As I was going along the qua I 
saw a hubbleshew coming out of the chare foot.” Not 
aware that on Tyneside the word ‘‘ hubbleshew ” meant 
**a concourse of riotous persons,” that the narrow alleys 
or lanes of the old town were called by their inhabitants 
**chares,” and that the lower end of each alley, where it 
opened on to the ay ag was termed a “ chare-foot,” 
the judge, seeing only one part of the puzzle, inquired the 
meaning of the word “‘hubbleshew.” ‘A crowd of dis- 
orderly persons,” answered the deputy-surveyor. “And 
you mean to say,” inquired the judge of assize, with a 
voice and look of surprise, “‘ that you saw a crowd of 
people come out of a chair-foot?” ‘“‘I do, my lord,” 
responded the witness. ‘Gentlemen of the jury,” said 
his ee to the twelve good men in the box, 
“it must needless for me to inform you that this 
witness is insane |” 

Another version of the same story appears in the 
** Reminiscences of Sir F. H. Doyle,” as follows :— 


While a trial for murder was going on in Newcastle, 
one witness had to detail what he knew. ‘‘Go on, 
witness!” ‘‘ Yes, my lawd; then I saw thwee men come 
out of a chare-foot!” Taunton, the judge, got very 
angry. ‘‘Mind what you’re about, witness, and don’t 
re 5 ee, of that kind. Go on, now, and be careful.” 
**Yes, my lawd ; yes, my lawd. en I saw thwee men 
come out of a chare-foot.” ‘‘ Witness, you must be 
drunk. If you don’t conduct Fg properly, I shall 
refuse you your expenses.” . Fenwick, a local bar- 
rister, attempted to explain, but the judge would have 
none of him. Ultimately, the judge was made to listen. 
He recovered his temper, and, let it be hoped, learnt a 
lesson in provincial English. 

The absurdity of the story is sometimes increased by 
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the addition to the witness’s statement, that he saw one 
man in the crowd eating a brick, brick being an old local 
name for a small loaf. Sir Francis Doyle’s attempt to 
give the Newcastle pronunciation is, of course, an utter 
failure. As to the story itself, it seems to be really an 
invention. We can find no record of a judge of the name 
of Taunton ever having visited Newcastle ; nor have we 
been able to trace a deputy-surveyor of the name of 
Russel. For the rest, Dr. Bruce and Mr. John Clayton, 
both men of venerable age but sound memory, though 
they have been familiar with the story all their lives, can 
throw no light on it. Mr. Clayton’s opinion, indeed, is 
that it was concocted years ago by a waggish member of 
the bar. Anyway, as far as we have been able to 
ascerta n, there is no historic foundation for it. But the 
story is good enough, for all that. 


A famous Hunting Sang. 
“D'pe Ren John Peel ?” 


HIS famous Cumbrian hunting song, which 
was written, about the year 1826, by the 
late John Woodcock Graves, then carrying 

on business as a woollen and stocking-yarn manufac- 
turer at Low Caldbeck, some six or seven miles south- 
south-east of Wigton, has long enjoyed a wide popu- 
larity, due not only to the words, but to the air, 
which is one of the old spirit-stirring Border lilts, seem- 
ingly ‘‘ as old as the hills.” It is certainly one of the best 
hunting songs in the English language, rich as our noble 
tongue is in lyrics of the sort, comprising, besides as 
many more good ones as would fill a volume, such rare 
gems as “Old Towler,” “Tom Moody,” ‘“ Tantivy, 
tantivy, tantara !” ‘‘ Hark, forwards the cry,” ‘‘ Chevy 
ho!” &c. It has been chanted wherever English sportse 
men have penetrated—in America, Australia, South 
Africa, and elsewhere—as well as in the neighbourhood 
of the Caldbeck, Catlands, Brocklebank, Warnel, and 
other Cumbrian fells. Its hero, John Peel, a “‘states- 
man” who owned a small property in the parish of 
Caldbeck, was a real original ‘‘ Nimrod of the North.” 
Through the courtesy of Mr. George Coward, bookseller, 
Carlisle, and Messrs. Brash, proprietors of the West 
Cumberland Times, Cockermouth, we are enabled to give 
portraits and memoirs (the latter necessarily abridged) of 
both these notable men, as well as a sketch of Peel’s grave- 
stone in Caldbeck Churchyard. The portrait of Graves, 
we may add, is copied from a photograph taken a short 
time before his death. 





THE AUTHOR: JOHN WOODCOCK GRAVES. 
John Woodcock Graves, born on the 9th February, 
1795, was the son of an ironmonger at Wigton, who also 
carried on the kindred trades of plumber and glazier, but, 
being somewhat erratic in temperament, was not prosper- 


ous in business, and died in the midst of financial 
entanglements, leaving an only son and some daughters 
to the care of his widow. John was then but nine years 
old. His mother strove heroically, amidst anxieties and 
troubles, to fulfil the obligations, monetary as well as 
domestic, which her spendthrift husband had left her sur- 
charged with; and the one thing to which she gave 
special care was the education of her children. So John 
was sent to the nearest school, which was “in a clay 
daubin in a backyard”—not a very promising place, to be 
sure—and here he learned the use of figures and became 
an expert writer. After leaving school, he went to 
Cockermouth, and remained there till he was twenty, 
under the care of an uncle, who was a house, sign, and 
coach painter, and likewise, with his wife, kept a bathing 
hotel at Skinburness. Here he learned little or nothing, 
his uncle leaving it to his foreman to initiate him 
into the art and mystery of handiing the paint 
brush and plumbing tools, for which, as he afterwards 
confessc2?, he cared nothing. There was a pack of 
hounds in the neighbourhood, and it was his delight to 
follow them, of course on foot. His love for the chase 
grew with his growth ; and but for his falling in with a 
certain Joseph Faulder—an old bachelor who lived 
with his sister in a house opposite the young man’s 
lodgings, and who was a remarkable character in his 


~generation, being an intimate friend of John Dalton, the 


famous discoverer of the atomic theory, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important contributions ever 
made to chemistry, and himself a good mathematician— 
Graves might possibly have sunk down into something like 
vagabondage. But Faulder took a deep interest in him, 
and managed “‘to fix in him a love of truth, and bent his 
purpose to pursue it.” By and by his uncle declined 
business, and young Graves, having all the world before 
him where to choose, as well as a taste for high art, was 
inclined to visit the classic lands of Southern Europe, to 
study painting and sculpture, working, tramping, and 
learning as he went on; but his mother and sisters and 
other friends were so much against this course, and 
pressed him so much to settle at home, that he finally 
yielded, much against his will. He was not long in 
Wigton before he got married, but his wife lived only 
about twelve months. A few years afterwards he 
married again, this time to a very superior sort of 
woman, ‘‘comely in person and of cultured mind,” who 
brought him eight children, but of whom he wrote to 
friend, some years after her death,—“ to tell the truth, 
I cannot say that we were by any means happily 
mated.” The fact was, his erratic ways were more 
than enough to try the temper and exhaust the patience 
of the best wife in the world. He was constantly de- 
vising new schemes, none of which, when adopted, 
succeeded. He had always too many irons in the fire. 
Not content with managing a woollen and stocking- 
yarn factory at Caldbeck, he must needs begin specu- 
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lating in coal mining in the West of Scotland; and, 
having in this way ruined himself, he metaphorically 
threw up the sponge, leaving the wrecks of his pro- 
perty—machinery, book debts, &c.—in the hands of a 
relative, to provide for two daughters whom he left 
behind, and carried out his wife and four or five 
children to Tasmania, where he landed in 1833 with 
about £10 in his pocket. His course at the Antipodes 
was as wayward and unsuccessful as at home. Soon 
after the family arrived in Tasmania, Graves went off 
to New Zealand and Australia, leaving his wife with- 
out any intelligence of his whereabouts for more than 
three years. It was his genius to form dazzling plans, 
which invariably came to nothing, or, at least, brought 
no grist to his own mill. One of his daughters, Mrs. 
Hubbard, ‘‘a shrewd, intelligent woman,” who married 
a gentleman connected with the Melbourne Argus, 
and takes a great interest in the hospitals and 
charitable institutions in that city, wrote of him as 
follows, a@ year or so since :—‘‘ My father was a 
man of very superior mental attainments, of vigorous 
constructive and inventive capacity, a geologist, botanist, 
astronomer, and, in fact, too scientific in his proclivities 
to be content to walk in the ordained course of everyday 
life.” In the southern hemisphere, where every man is & 
labourer or an artizan—all workers, striving for an 
independence—he found no intellectual sympathy, and 
he occupied his mind, while rambling from one colony to 
another, in working out various mechanical inventions, 
some of which might be serviceable to others, but none 
whatever to himself. The natural result was that the 
burden of his family fell upon his wife, who, through 
patient perseverance, accompanied by staunch integrity, 
and sustained always by a spirit of independence, 
managed somehow to give all her children a liberal 
education, and got his eldest son trained to the pro- 
fession of the law, in which he rose to local eminence, 
but died before he reached the age of fifty ; while the 
second son nobly worked up his way from boyhood at 
hand labour to the position of a prosperous saw-mill pro- 
prietor and timber merchant, estimated, some years ago, 
to be “a thirty thousand pounds man.” The whole of 
the daughters married well. After the death of his 
eldest son, the barrister, who inherited, with more mental 
ballast, the old man’s love of sport, Mr. Graves had 
necessarily to be put on a regular limited allowance. 
Still retaining much of his bodily activity, he continued 
his reckless style of expenditure in the pursuit of utopian 
or quixotic inventions and discoveries, often denying him- 
self the common necessaries of life, which gave outsiders 
the impression that he was neglected by his surviving 
f@mily, which was by no means the case. On the con- 
trary, his wants were dutifully supplied, a neat cot- 
tage being bought for him in a beautiful situation, and 
& weekly income allowed him, sufficient for his real 
needs. But, under the misunderstanding in his native 


county that he was in great poverty, a subscription was 
raised wumong his old friends there, and the amount for- 
warded to him “in pauper-like doles,” to the utter dis- 
may of his children, who shuddered at the prospect of 
their father being represented to their kinsfolk at home 
as a recipient of charity. The old man, truth to tell, was 
maintained to the last ina comfortable home. He died 
at his residence in the suburbs of Hobart Town, on the 
17th of August, 1886, in the ninety-second year of his age. 


i EA . 


Jdoun Wooncock GRAVES 


THE HERO: JOHN PEEL. 

A contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, in writing 
of the hero of the song, says:—‘‘Old John Peel was 
for many years the hunting hero of Cumberland; and 
Cumbrians who have never met before have grasped each 
other’s hands, and joyfully claimed county kindred, in 
the Indian bungalow or the log hut of the back woods, 
when one of them, being called on for a song, struck up 
*D’ye ken John Peel?” This remarkable man was born 
on the 13th November, 1797, at Greenrigg, a hamlet in 
High Caldbeck township, on the outskirt of the Caldbeck 
Fells, where his father was a small landed proprietor. 
He married, in his twentieth year, the daughter of a 
neighbouring yeoman, two years his junior, in spite of 
the banns having been forbidden in church, owing to the 
loving pair being “‘far ower young.” Discountenanced 
by their parents, they went to Gretna Green, where they 
were summarily spliced by the world-renowned black- 
smith. The elopement, we are told, was planned 
with the young hunter’s characteristic acuteness. 
On the appointed night he mounted his father’s sturdiest 
nag, and rode over to Uldale, to the residence of the 
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bride, and planted himself and his steed, Binsey, under- 
neath her windows. Mary was duly on the look-out, 
all in readiness for the flight— 


So light to the —- the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung, 

* She is won! we are gone !—when Binsey shows heel, 

They'll have swift steeds that follow,” quoth young 
Johnny Peel. 


The match, though premature, was not unsuitable; and, 
whether that had been the case or not, what was done 
could not be undone. So, to make all square, the loving 
couple were tied a second time by Parson Lynn, with the 
established ceremonies of the Church. The issue of this 
union was six sons and seven daughters, all of whom, with 
one exception, grew up to manhood and womanhood, 


and filled respectable positions in life. So that it was 
scarcely true of him, as the writer we have already quoted 
says, that he “‘ seems to have come into this world only to 
send foxes out of it.” Between him and John Woodcock 
Graves there was naturally a strong mutual attraction, 
born of common sympathies, in one particular at least. 
It was difficult to tell which of them was most passion- 
ately fond of the chase; and, whenever it was not 
physically or morally impossible, they were constant 
companions in the hunting field. John Peel, though he 
stood more than six feet in his stocking soles, and had 


more than proportionate bulk of body and weight of 
limb, was an expert and fearless rider, who would take 
@ leap without hesitation that even the Big Huntsman 
of Galtres might have boggled at. In the pursuit of 
crafty Reynard, he occupied every day when the scent 
would lie ; and as a good pack of foxhounds is not kept 
for nothing, even when the master is his own hunts- 
man, he spent in this way a great part of his income, 
It is credibly stated that he got no assistance from 
the neighbouring gentry who followed his hounds, with 
the exception of an occasional bag of feeding stuff, and 
the cost of the excise license during two or three 
years, which was considerately defrayed by a brother 
yeoman, Mr. Joseph Jennings of Caldbeck. Unaided, 
he maintained the famous pack, usually comprising 
twelve couples of efficient hounds, for the long 
period of fifty-five years, and kept a pair of 
hunting horses besides. The outlay was necessarily 
great, and could not fail to pull heavily upon the 
income derived from his two estates—the ancestral pro- 
perty at Caldbeck, and that of Ruthwaite, near Ireby, in 
the neighbourhood of the Binsey and Catland Fells, 
which came to him through his wife, and where he 
usually resided. His friend Graves says of him :—“ He 
was of a very limited education besides hunting. But no 
wile of a fox or hare could evade his scrutiny, and 
business of any shape was utterly neglected, often to 
cost far beyond the first loss. I believe he would not 


% have left the drag of a fog on the impending death of a 
i} child, or any other earthly event. An excellent rider, I 
7 saw him once on a moor put up a fresh hare, and ride 


till he caught her with his whip.” He adds the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote :—‘‘ John had a son named 
Peter, about twelve years old, and somewhat dwarfish. 


‘) When Peter was put upstairs to bed, instead of 


prayers, he always set out with the call to the hounds. 
From the quest upwards he hunted them by name till 
the view halloa, when Peel would look delighted at me, 
and exclaim, ‘ D—n it, Peter has her off! Noo he’ll gan 
to sleep.’” Dying on the 13th November, 1854, John 


7 Peel had reached the patriarchial age of seventy-eight 


years; and Mary, his wife, who died on the 9th 
August, 1859, lived till she was four years older. Their 
remains lie, with those of three of their children, in Cald- 
beck Churchyard. John Peel’s funeral was, as may well 
be imagined, attended by a large number of people from 
near and far. His illness had not lasted above a week, 
and the last time he was out of doors was to take part in 
a hunt on the Bassenthwaite side, two or three miles from 
home. At the head of his grave stands a neat memorial 
stone, on which are carved emblems of the chase. The 
portrait here given has been acknowledged by those who 
knew him best to be a pretty faithful representation of the 
mighty hunter, sitting fully equipped for the field, with 
his whip and his horn, whose resonant blast, according to 
the song, brought Graves from his bed, and from which his 
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eldest son, “‘ Young John Peel,” of Maxwell House, near 
Ireby, who was eighty-nine years of age on the 5th of 
October last, and who had been a hunter all his life, from 
the time he could be trusted astride a horse till within 
the last two or three years, was still able to draw a long, 
loud peal on his ninetieth birthday. 


} yey ' eH + 
Re atv Oy WEN ETT 


THE SONG AND ATR. 

The following is the history of the song by the man 
who wrote it, communicated in a letter to Mr. Metcalf, 
of Carlisle Cathedral, who published, some ten years 
ago,.a very fine arrangement of it to the old tune :— 
“Nearly forty years have now wasted away since John 
Peel and I sat in a snug parlour at Caldbeck, among 
the Cumbrian mountains. We were then both in the 
hey-day of manhood, and hunters of the olden fashion, 
meeting the night before to arrange earth stoppings, 
and in the morning to take the best part of the hunt 
—the drag over the mountains in the mist—while 
fashionable hunters still lay in the blankets. Large 
flakes of snow fell that evening. We sat by the fire- 
side hunting over again many a good run, and recalling 
the feats of each particular hound, or narrow neck- 
break ‘scapes, when a flaxen-haired daughter of mine 
came in saying, ‘Father, what do they say to what 
Stanny sings?” Granny was singing to sleep my eldest 
son—now a leading barrister in Hobart Town—with a 


very old rant called ‘Bonnie (or Cannie) Annie.’ The 
pen and ink for hunting appointments being on the 
table, the idea of writing a song to this old air forced 
itself upon me, and thus was produced, impromptu, 
‘D’ye ken John Peel, with his Coat so Gray? Im- 
mediately I sung it to poor Peel, who smiled through 
a stream of tears which fell down his manly cheeks ; 
and I well remember saying to him in a joking style, 
* By Jove, Peel, you’ll be sung when we're both run to 
earth. 
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D’ye ken John Peel with his coat so iim ? 
D’ye ken John Peel at the break of ? 
D’ye ken John Peel when he’s far, tur away, 
With his hounds and his horn in the pp 
*Twas the sound of his horn brought me from my bed, 
And the cry of his hounds has me oft-times led, 
For Peel’s view-holioa would waken the dead, 
Or a fox from his lair in the morning. 


— 
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D’ye ken that bitch whose tongue is death ? 

D’ye ken her sons of peerless faith ? 

D’ye ken that a fox with his last breath 

Curs’d them all as he died in the morning ? 
*Twas the sound of his horn, &c. 


Yes, I ken John Peel and auld Ruby, too, 
Ranter and Royal and Bellman as true ; 
From the drag to the chase, from the chase to the view, 
From the view to the death in the morning. 
*T was the sound of his horn, &c. 


And I’ve follow’d John Peel both often and far, 
O’er the a the gate, and the bar, 
From Low Denton Holme up to Scratchmere Scar, 
When we vied for the brush in the morning. 

*T was the sound of his horn, &c. 


Then, here’s to John Peel with my heart and soul ; 
Come fill—fill to him another strong bow] ; 
For we'll follow John Peel thro’ fair and thro’ foul, 
While we’re wak’d by his horn in the morning. 

*T was the sound of his horn, &c. 


Sark Weddings, 


a, ARRIAGES that went by this name are 

described in the late John Timbs’s ‘‘ Things 

Not Generally Known.” Thus he quotes 

the following from a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries :— 

There is a vulgar error that if a woman who has con- 
tracted debts previous to her marriage leave her residence 
in a state of nudity, and go to that of her future husband, 
he, the husband, will not be liable for any such debts. 
Now, this opininion is probably founded, not exactly in 
total ignorance, but in a misconception, of the law. e 
text-writers inform us that ‘“‘the husband is liable for 
the wife’s debts, because he uires an absolute interest 
in the personal estate of the wife,” &c. (Bacon’s 
‘* Abridgement,” tit. ‘‘ Baron” and “‘Feme.”) Now, an 
unlearned person who hears this doctrine might reason- 
ably conclude that if his bride has no estate at all he will 
incur no liability ; and the future husband, more prudent 
than refined, might think it as well to notify to his neigh- 
bours, by an unequivocal symbol, that he took no 
pecuniary benefit with his wife, and, therefore, expected 
to be free from her pecuniary burdens. In this, as in 
almost all other popular errors, there is found a sub- 
stratum of reason. 


There is also a reference to the subject in Burn’s 
** History of Fleet Marriages.” Alluding to the state- 
ment that a certain woman “ ran across Ludgate Hill in 
her shift,” the editor makes the following note :— 


The Daily Journal of 8th November, 1725, mentions a 
similar exhibition at Ulcomb, in Kent. It was a vulgar 
error that a man was not liable to the bride’s debts if he 
took her in no other apparel than her shift. 


Ren, Fence Houses. 





* 


The following instances of sark weddings are taken 
from an article by Mr. William Andrews :— 


In the “‘ Annual ister” for 1766, we are told :—“‘ A 
few days ago, a handsome, well-dressed young woman 
came to a church in Whitehaven to be married to a man 
who was —— 5 there with the clergyman. When she 
had advanced a little into the church, a nymph, her 
bridesmaid, to un her, and by degrees stript 
her to her shift. Thus she was led, blooming and un- 
adorned, to the altar, where the marriage ceremony was 
—— It seems this droll wedding was occasioned 

y an embarrassment in the affairs of the intended hus- 
band, upon which account the girl was advised to do this, 


that he might be entitled to no other marriage portion 
than her smock.” 

Among Malcolm’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of London” is this 
story :—‘‘ An extraordinary method was adopted by a 
brewer’s servant in February, 1723, to prevent his liability 
from the payment of the debts of a certain Mrs. Brittain, 
whom he intended to marry. The lady made her 
appearance at the door of St. Clement Danes habited in 
her shift ; hence her inamorata conveyed the modest fair 
to a neighbouring apothecary’s, where she was completely 
equipped with clothing purchased by him, and in these 

rs. Brittain changed her name at the church.” 

in, the Chester Courant, of June 24, 


burdened with her debts, and she actually went as a bride 
like Mother Eve, but, to the honour of the clergyman, he 
refused the damsel the honours of wedlock.” 

Other instances are cited as follows :—‘‘ In Lincoln- 
shire, between 1838 and 1844, a woman was married 
enveloped in a sheet. And not many years back a similar 
marriage took place ; the cl finding nothing in 
the rubric about the wonnahe dam, thought he could not 
refuse to marry her in her chemise only.” Geo 
Walker, linen weaver, and Mary Gee, of the George and 
Dragon, Gorton Green, widow, were married at the 
ancient chapel close by, on June 25, 1738. She was in 
her shift sleeves d the ceremony, believing that 
would make him free her debts. Nathan Alder 
married Widow Hibbert with — a smock on, for the 
same reason, at the old church in the adjoining parish of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, on March 7 . 

YorksHire Lap, Leeds. 


x 
* * 

The Ipswich Jowrnal of May 12, 1764, had the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

On Monday last was married at Hickling, in Norfolk, 
Simon Greenacre, of that parish, 74, to Hannah 
Corbett, of the same parish, his fifth wife, aged 61. 
That he might not be encumbered with the demands 
of her former husband’s creditors, he took her quite 
naked at one of the principal Cross ways in that 

ish ; after which they went to where the 

eremony was performed. The Road leading from his 
House to the Church, which is upwards of Half-a-Mile, 
was strewed with Flowers. A. D., Ipswich. 


Notes and Conmentaries, 





WINTER’S GIBBET. 

It might have been added to the story of the Elsdon 
Tragedy (Monthly Chronicle, p. 106) that Walter Clarke, 
the father of Jane and Eleanor Clarke (hanged the pre- 
ceding year), was executed at Morpeth for burglary on 
August 14, 1793. A. 


The story of the Elsdon Tragedy, which was told in the 
Monthly Chronicle for May, reminds me that a year or 
two ago I crossed the moor on which the gibbet of the 
murderer Winter is still standing. I saw for some 
distance the remains, in the shape of a wooden head, 
of the last figure set up in place of the body. The day 
was windy, and the creaking noise of the chains was very 
hideous. Rosert Briar, South Shields. 

**% 

Winter’s gibbet is still standing, with the wooden head 

upon it, creaking as hideously as usual. Last November, 
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I stood beneath it, late at night, for the purpose of 
experiencing ® new sensation which the French would 
no doubt characterise as macabre. Judge of my 
chagrin when I learnt the next day that the 
original gibbet had long since gone the way of 
all wood, and was replaced about twenty years 
ago by the present one at the instance of the late 
Sir Walter Trevelyan. It was only the other day that 
I came across, at Cambo, the person who had put up the 
graceful structure and carved the wooden head. In 
regard to the old ‘‘stob,” a curious superstition connected 
with it is related by the Rev. J. F. Bigge, the late vicar 
of Stamfordham. He tells us that people from the 
village used to make pilgrimages to the weird spot for 
chips of the wood to place on aching teeth. Imagination 
must have been a very powerful factor in the cures which 
are said to have been effected. 
Wma. W. Tourinson, Whitley. 


* 
** 


About twenty years ago, I was wending my way, at 
the close of an autumnal evening, over the dreary, wild, 
lonely road between Elsdon and Cambo, when I saw, for 
some two or three miles before I came to it, what appeared 
to be a gallows standing not very far from the highway. 
On arriving at it, I found it to be a gibbet, newly-made, 
stained, and varnished. Suspended from it by an iron 
chain was a wooden imitation of a man’s head, of for- 
bidding countenance, painted in most ghastly colours. I 
concluded that some local highway authority had been 
unwisely at the expense of this renewal of an object 
which, to my mind, was a highly alarming one to a 
nervous passer-by. I learned then, however, on arriving 
at Wallington Hall, from Sir Walter Trevelyan himself, 
that he had ordered the erection of the new gibbet, to 
perpetuate the hanging in chains of the murderer Winter 
on this spot. Through the courtesy of the Rev. John J. 
Sidley, vicar of Cambo, I learn that the late Sir Walter 
Trevelyan fenced round the gibbet with substantial iron 
railings, that he found the head of the old effigy so worn 
and battered that he caused a new one to be made, and 
that this new one still exists in the place where it was 
originally fixed. Frep. R. Witson, Alnwick. 


HATFIELD THE FORGER. 

Touching Hatfield the forger, I think Miss Words- 
worth says in her letters that Coleridge did actually see 
the rascal in Carlisle. The reason Hatfield avoided 
Coleridge in Keswick was this—Hatfield was pretending 
to be a Devonshire man, and he knew that Coleridge, 
being from Devonshire, would detect his imposture by his 
speech alone. The writer of the little essay in the 
Monthly Chronicle for May did not mention the circum- 
stance that the crime for which Hatfield died was forgery 
on the Post Office. The forgery consisted in franking let- 
ters under a false name. No doubt it was the scoundrel’s 


audacity in this regard that deceived the people of 
Keswick, who knew the dreadful penalty. Thus, for 
bigamy, deception, seduction, desertion, &c., Hatfield 
was not punished; but for using another man’s 
name in posting his letters, he went to the gallows! 
Hatfield was executed on the Sands at Carlisle. There is 
a vivid description of an execution at Carlisle in the 
‘Heart of Midlothian.” When Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge passed through Carlisle, on the day of Hatfield’s 
death, they were on their way to visit Scott, and no 
doubt the events of that day were described to the great 
novelist. Hatt Carne. 


RIDING THE STANG. 

One of the latest examples of the old custom of Riding 
the Stang occurred at Northallerton on the last day of 
February. According to the York Herald, of March 1, 
1887, the cause of the display was that an ostler attached 
to a well-known hostelry had proved unfaithful to his 
bride. The usual doggerel was repeated, the usual hub- 
bub was witnessed, and the usual effigy was burned. 

P Damas. 
* * 

Riding the stang used to be a very common occurrence 
in the district of Malton and Thirsk, until stopped by the 
police about four or five years ago. The case that then 
occurred was that of a carpenter, living at Welburn, 
near Malton, who had been beating his wife. Next 
morning she showed a pair of black eyes to the neigh- 
bours, and it was “immediately settled by them that the 
young men of the village should be asked to ride the 
stang. Accordingly, the following evening an effigy was 
drawn through the village in a farmer’s cart by a lot of 
men and lads, while two more rode in the cart to hold the 
‘‘old man” in his place, and alternately repeating the 
following doggerel rhyme :— 


Ran-a-dan, dan-a-dan, dang. 

It’s not for my cause nor i cause that I ride the stang, 

He hanged her, he banged her, he banged het, noe, 
e her, he ban er, he er, inde 

He banged th he poor woman more than she stood need 

Upstairs behind the bed such a racket there was led, 

eer behind the door, there he kicked her into 

the 
Out = the he door, into the green, such a race there ne’er 


If old ‘Club ub Ji ack does not mend his manners, 
We'll skin his back and send him to the tanners’ ! 
If the tanners don’t tan him well, 

We'll nail him to the gate of h——! 

If the gate should Ly se to breck, 

Weill & him on Old Harry’s back ! 

If Old Hi should happen to run, 

We'll shoot him behind with a bottery gun.* 


Now, all good people that live in the raw, 

You must take w: , for this our law— 

That if you do your ife 80 bang, 

We'll swell the cause and ride the stang. 

On this particular night, the police alleged that an ob- 


struction had been caused, and summonses were issued 





*A bottery gun is made out of a stick of the elder tree— 
really a pop-gun. 
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against the ringleaders. During the time between the 
issuing and the hearing of the summonses, a petition was 
drawn up and signed by many of the most influential 
villagers, praying that the case might be dismissed, as no 
obstruction was caused, and stating that it was an old 
custom which helped to keep men from beating their 
wives. The case was adjourned for the men to bring 
witnesses to prove that the signatures were genuine, and 
that the villagers did not object to the proceeding. 

The magistrates, however, decided, on the second hear- 
ing, that this sort of thing was illegal, but let the men off 
on payment of costs. Since then no case of riding the 
stang has occurred. 

Workine Many, Stoneclough, Manchester. 


“BLENKARDS.” 

When the barbarous pastime of cock-fighting flou- 
rished, this name was given to birds that had lost an eye, 
and was doubtless derived from “blink,” or ‘“‘ blinker.” 
The announcements in the Newcastle Chronicle, **To be 
fought for, by stags and blenkards,” &c., meant, there- 
fore, by young cocks and cocks with one eye. 

BorvErRER, Newcastle. 


North-Countryp Wit& Hunaur, 





BIBLES AND NEWSPAPERS. 

A man who was travelling with family Bibles happened 
to call at the house of a miner in Northumberland, 
when the following conversation ensued :—Traveller : 
** Are you in want of a family Bible?” Miner’s wife: 
“Wey, hinny, whaat’s the use o’ me buyin’ a family 
Bible, when wor Geordie gets the Chronikil ivery week 
wiv aall the news o’ the warld in’t ?” 

A NEW APOSTLE, 

Two rustic dames, who were on a visit to a local 
exhibition, were at a loss to decide the subject of 
a painting which peculiarly attracted their attention. 
Each at length came to an opposite conclusion, 
and stuck to it, till a lady came near who was pro- 
vided with a catalogue. The fair referee, turning to the 
number of the picture, informed them that it was “‘ Peter 
the Great and his Empress.” ‘‘ Aye, aa tell’d ye se!” 
exclaimed one of the old connoisseurs, with an air of 
triumph, “‘ aa said it was yen o’ the ’postles !” 

THE SCHOOLMASTER AT FAULT. 

A good anecdote is told relative to the educa- 
tion of miners in days gone by. Two men were 
working at a colliery, and one of them removed to 
another district. His neighbour went to see him 
and ascertain if it was any better place than the 
one he had left. He was told by his marrow it 
was a good deal better work. “Aa will gan te the 
maistor’s alang with ye, and get ye on if ye like.” 


They both went to the master’s, but he was not at home, 
and were told that he would not return that night. One 
was named Jack and the other Bill. Jack said, “‘ Wey, 
thoo can gan te the maistor’s the morn thysel, tell him 
aa hev twe lads, and ask him if he'll send the colliery 
cairts te shift us, and write an let’s knaa.” _ Bill replied, 
“‘Thoo knaas aa canna write nyen.” “Wey,” said Jack, 
“‘nivvor mind, let’s away doon te the public-hoose,” 
After calling for some beer, Jack asked the landlord to 
write on an envelope, “John ——, Seghill Colliery.” 
The landlord readily complied, and then left them to 
write the letter. Jack said to Bill, ‘‘ Noo, if the maistor 
gies us wark, fill this papor full of big O’s on beyth 
sides ; if he’s gan te send the cairts, put big O’s and little 
o’s aall ower the papor; if he’ll not gie’s wark, put crosses, 
If it’s Tuesday myek twe marks, Wednesday three, 
Thorsday fower, and Friday five, just as ye mark the 
kaulking board.” They left each other with this under- 
standing. Two or three days after this a letter went to 
John as addressed. No one being in the house but his 
wife, she got the letter; and, as she couldn’t read, she took 
it from one neighbour to another, one of them being con- 
sidered a very learned man, because he took in the news- 
paper. None of them, however, could understand it. 
She next went to the schoolmaster ; he laughed when he 
saw it, saying, ‘‘ Nothing but nonsense, mistress ; some- 


_ body’s making a fool of your husband.” When Jack 


came home she railed at him about his “‘fine cronies to 
myek gam on him in that way,” shaking the letter in his 
face. ‘‘Aa’s been at all the neebors, and the skeulmaister, 
and he says they’re just myeking a feulon ye.” ‘‘ Had yor 
hand,” said Jack ; “‘ let’s hev a luik at the letter. What's 
the fond skeulmaister knaa aboot wor affairs?” The 
moment he looked at the letter, and saw it was full of big 
O’s and little o’s, and four crosses at the end, he jumped 
up and said, “‘ Had away, get the lend of a bed key, and 
let’s hev the bed doon ; we’re gan te shift, the cairts are 
coming the morn !” 
RESTORING LIFE. 

A Tyneside labourer, the general nature of whose 
calling permitted him to consider himself connected 
with various t:ades or occupations, was subpcenaed as 
a witness in a case tried at Quarter Sessions. Some 
of the witnesses previously examined in the case had 
caused the Recorder much annoyance through their 
inability to understand the meaning of the most ordinary 
terms. The Recorder, addressing the labourer referred 
to, trusted that he would not cause so much trouble and 
delay as the previous witnesses, and that he would be able 
to answer the questions, which, he believed, would be 
plainly and clearly put to him. The following was the 
result :—Counsel (to witness): “‘ What is your occupa 
tion?” Witness (looking with an inquiring gaze, first at 
counsel, then at the Recorder, and finally around the 
court): “* Whaat’s the man taakin’ aboot?” Counsel (per- 
plexed and annoyed) : ‘‘ What do you do to obtain a live- 
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lihood ?” Witness: ‘‘ Maister, de taak plain ; aa divvent 
knaa whaat ye’re drivin’ at.” Counsel: “I can scarcely 
credit that you are so ignorant as you seem to assume. 
What do you do to get a living?” Witness: “Ah! aa 
see whaat ye’re drivin at noo; whaat’s ma trade? Had 
ye said that at forst, aa wad hev knaa’d whaat ye wanted 
te beat. Aa’sagraplor.” Counsel: ‘‘A what?” Witness 
(vociferously): “‘ A graplor; a graplor for deed bodies.” 
Counsel (looking wonderingly): ‘‘Dead bodies! And do 
you ever get any?” Witness: “Oo, ay, sometimes ; we 
got yen the t’other day; oney he wesn’t reet deed.” 
Counsel: “‘ May I ask if you tried to bring him right 
alive again?’ Witness: “‘Ay, sartinly; we riped his 
pockets, but only fund a thrupenny bit !” 


SHIP AHOY! 


A keelman was sent at dusk of evening in search 
of a ship. On arriving at the place where the craft 
lay among a fleet of other vessels, he felt somewhat 
abashed at discovering that he could not be positive as to 
the correctness of the name entrusted to his usually 
treacherous memory. Deeming it prudent, however, to 
make some attempt to attract the attention of the crew, 
he called out in his loudest tones, ‘Latitude, ahoy! 
Latitude, ahoy!” A roving tar, slightly inebriated, 
coming up at the time, in sailor fashion, said to the keel- 
man, “Well, messmate, are you sure as how it ain’t 
Longitude as you're a-wanting?” ‘* Wey,” says the keel- 
man, ‘‘aa divvent knaa but what thoo’s mebbies reet.” 
Whilst rending the air with his cries for ‘‘ Longitude 
ahoy,” he was again brought to a stop upon hearing the 
sailor mutter, as he moved away, ‘‘ Well, I reckon that 
fellow knows no more about latitude or longitude than a 
shark knows about gratitude.” ‘“‘ Gratitude!” cried the 
keelman, throwing the cap off his head: “‘ wey, dash ma 
wig, man, that’s the varry nyem aa want. Aaknaa’d it 
was the ootlandish nyem o’ something wor owners didn’t 
deal in !” 

A MISTAKE. 

The following anecdote has been associated with 
the name of a well-known clergyman’s helpmate 
in the North of England :—The minister had been 
entertaining at dinner a clerical friend from some 
distance. The evening was unpropitious, and the friend 
was invited by the minister to remain during the night, 
and he accepted the invitation. They walked together 
for some time in the back garden. At dusk the minister 
asked his visitor to step into the house, while he would 
give directions to his man servant to get his friend’s 
conveyance ready in the morning. As the stranger 
entered the house, the minister’s wife mistook him for her 
husband in the twilight; she raised the pulpit Bible, 
which chanced to be on the lobby table, and, bringing the 
full weight of it across the stranger’s shoulders, she 
exclaimed emphatically, “Take that for asking that ugly 
wretch to stay all night!” 


Porth-Countryp Obituaries. 





On the 16th of April was announced the death of Mr. 
William Brown, late superintendent of the North-Eastern 
Locomotive Works at Tweedmouth, who for close on half 
a century had been intimately connected with the rise 
and progress of railway enterprise in the North of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Lawrence Baily, who was formerly Conservative 
member for the Exchange Division of Liverpool, and who 
at the General Election of 1874, unsuccessfully contested 
the representation of Sunderland, died on the 18th of 
April. 

Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, who in 1880 succeeded Mr. 
Hill Motum, now Town Clerk, in the office of Clerk to 
the Magistrates of Newcastle, died on the 25th of April, 
after a comparatively brief illness, at his residence in 
Osborne Road, in that city. The deceased gentleman, 
who was only 42 years of age, and whose services were 
much appreciated, had served his articles as solicitor at 
Liverpool, whither his remains were removed for inter- 
ment. 

Mr. John Wilson, an old local tradesman, died at 
Thrift Street, South Shields, on the 3rd of May, at the 
advanced age of 82 years. He and his brother, Mr. 
James Wilson, succeeded their father as worsted manu- 
facturers, in Hillgate, Gateshead, and for many years 
carried on business there. It was in their manufactory 
that the great fire which culminated in the disastrous ex- 
plosion on the 6th of October, 1854, first broke out. Mr. 
Wilson afterwards carried on business in Newcastle, and 
more recently in South Shields. 

At the age of 73 years, Mr. Thomas Oswald Small, 
artist, Newcastle, died on the 5th of May, at his residence, 
Gateshead. The deceased gentleman was originally un 
architect in the office of the late Mr. John Dobson ; and, 
as an artist, he numbered among his personal friends ‘I’. 
M. Richardson, Carmichael, and others. 

Mr. William Anthony Blakston, registrar of births 
and deaths for the district of North Bishopwearmouth, 
and reputed to be one of the best ornithological judges iu 
the North, died at Sunderland, after a short illness, on 
the 9th of May, his age being between 50 and 60 years. 

On the evening of the 13th of May, Mr. Charles Henry 
Young, alderman of Newcastle, died under exceedingly 
sad and sudden circumstances at his residence, Goldspink 
Hall, Jesmond Vale. Alderman Young for many years 
carried on the business of commission agent in the Close, 
Newcastle, and he had also been long identified with 
public affairs in the town, of which he was a native 
and afreeman. He entered the Town Council as one of 
the representatives of St. Nicholas’s Ward on the 1st of 
May, 1868; and he continued to sit in that capacity till 
the 31st of May, 1882, when, on the death of his old 
friend, Alderman Ingledew, he was elected an alderman. 
In the municipal year 1873-4, he filled the office of 
Sheriff ; and since the 19th of May, 1874, he had held a 
position on the Commission of the Peace for the Borough 
and County of Newcastle. Asa Churchman, Mr. Young 
manifested a warm interest in all that related to the 
parish of St. Nicholas; and, in conjunction with the 
late Alderman Dodds and others, he took an active part 
in the proceedings connected with the restoration of the 
tower and interior of the old church. He showed a keen 
appreciation of local antiquarian lore; and on such sub- 
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jects he occasionally contributed useful information to 
the columns of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. The 
deceased gentleman was 65 years of age. 

The Rev. George Marsh Gurley, vicar of Blanchland, a 
position which he had held for nearly twenty-four years, 
died on the 16th of May, in the 63rd year of his age. 

Mr. James Elliott, detective-inspector of the Sunder- 
land police force, was found dead in bed on the morning 
of the 18th of May, apoplexy being supposed to have been 
the cause of death. The deceased, who was a native of 
Hartburn, in Northumberland, was 59 years of age, and 
had been a member of the Sunderland police force since 
1853. 


Record of Ehents, 


florth-Country Occurrences, 


APRIL. 


11.—Several new incidents occurred during April and 
May in connection with the miners’ strike in Northum- 
berland. It was announced to-day that Mr. Burt, 
M.P., had received a letter from Mr. R. O Lamb, 
intimating that the owners would not submit the 
wages question to arbitration. On the 12th, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the miners issued a circular, de- 
tailing the past history of the dispute; and, as the 
result of a new ballot-paper. there were found, on the 
15th, to have voted for a continuance of the strike 4,661 ; 
and for empowering the Wages Committee to make the 
best terms possible, 3,476. On the 18th, the Wages Com- 
mittee decided tc resign their position. At a meeting of 
coalowners, held at Newcastle on the 19th, it was resolved 
to open the pits forthwith, and let those who choose 
return to work on the masters’ terms, viz., a reduction of 
124 per cent. On the 23rd, the result of the voting on 
another series of questions submitted to the miners was 
made known. It was as follows :—(1) That we make the 
owners a definite offer of 10 per cent. reduction, on con- 
dition that they pay 1s. rent to men in rented houses, 
1,317 ; (2) That the new Wages Committee be empowered 
to meet the owners, with full power to settle on the best 
terms they can obtain, 1,382; and (3) That the strike be 
continued, 3,665 The men who had been convicted of 
taking part in disturbances at Dudley Colliery on the 
2nd of March were brought up for judgment at the Moot 
Hall, Newcastle; but as there had been no renewal of 
the disorder, the defendants were discharged on the pay- 
ment of costs. The election of the new Wages Committee 
was completed on the 28th of April; and at a meeting of 
delegates on the 2nd of May, it was resolved that the 
wages of all officials, committees, and delegates be reduced 
one-half during the strike. In reply to another ballot- 
paper sent out about the beginning of May, the men, by a 
large majority, decided in favour of arbitration; but, 
on this result being communicated to the masters on the 
7th of that month, they definitely refused to accept that 
mode of settling the dispute. 

13.—A band of Greek gipsies, numbering in all 27 per- 
sons, were evicted by the police, acting on instructions 
from the Town Clerk, from an encampment in which 
they had taken up their position behind the Avenue 
Theatre at Sunderland. On the following day, the wan- 
derers took their departure for Durham; and from the 





latter city, a portion of the requisite expense having been 
supplied by the Mayor, they were forwarded by train to 
London. They arrived in the metropolis on the 16th. 

—At the annual meeting of the Tyneside Sunday 
Lecture Society, the treasurer’s statement showed a 
balance in hand of £118 5s. 6d. 

—Mr. Thomas Everatt, of the Newcastle Public Lib- 
rary, was appointed librarian of the Public Library at 
Darlington. 

14.—Mr. J. C. Stevenson, M.P., presided at the formal 
opening of a new Grammar School, erected in Westoe 
Lane, South Shields. 

—The foundation stone of a new Infectious Diseases 
Hospital for Sunderland, to be built ona site about 12 
acres in extent, was laid by Councillor T. J. Rickaby, 
Chairman of the Health Committee of the Corporation. 

—The Bishop of Durham consecrated the new church 
of St. John’s at Hebburn. 

—A life-size oil portrait, painted by Mr. H. H. 
Emmerson, of the Rev. Canon Wheeler, one of the 
founders, and for 21 years the hon. secretary, of the 
Cullercoats Life Brigade, was presented by his friends 
and admirers to the Brigade. 

15.—A young woman, named Lily Armstrong, was 
playing with a rifle on board a steamer lying in the river 
Wear, when the charge exploded. the bullet lodging in 
the brain, and injuring her so seriously, that she died 
in the Infirmary next day. 

16.—An undivided moiety or half-part of the freehold 
estate called “‘ Ridge End,” in the parish of Falstone, 
North Tyne, and containing 130 acres, was sold to Mr. 


. Henry Arkle, of Gallowshaw, for £1,220. 


—A fire, attended with considerable damage, broke 
out in the stables belonging to Messrs. Joshua Wilson 
and Brothers, provision merchants, North Durham Street, 
Sunderland. 

—The freeholders of Newbiggin-by-the-Sea observed 
the ancient custom of riding the boundaries of their 
possessions. 

17.—A communication was read in most of the churches 
and chapels in Newcastle from the Mayor, suggesting 
that, in whatever other manner it might be arranged to 
celebrate the Royal Jubilee on the 21st of June, there 
should be thanksgiving services in all the places of wor- 
ship in the city in the forenoon of that day. 

—Considerable damage was done by a fire which 
broke out in the rear of the premises of Messrs. R. Ward 
and Sons, printers and publishers, Dean Street, New- 
castle. 

18.—The body of a man named Michael Hanley, 27 
years of age, who had previously told his wife he had 
dreamt he was drowned in the Tyne, was found drowned 
in that river, near the Swing Bridge at Newcastle. 

19.—In presence of a large company, Lady Armstrong 
laid the foundation stone of the Fleming Memorial Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, in Burdon Terrace, Moor Edge, 
Newcastle; the entire cost of the building, amounting to 
about £20,000, being provided by Mr. John Fleming, 
solicitor, in memory of his wife, Mary Fleming, who died 
on the 4th of March, 1882. 

—At a meeting of the Wallsend Local Board, steps 
were taken for preserving and enclosing the portion of 
the Roman Wall forming part of the Buddle-Atkinson 
estate at that place. 

—An ode, composed by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, at the 
request of the Executive Committee of the Newcastle 
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Exhibition, and, by a similar arrangement, set to music 
by Dr. W. Rea, City Organist, was issued to the press 
to-night. 

20.—A sum of a hundred guineas was voted by the 
Newcastle City Council ts Mr. J. H. Amos, in recogni- 
tion of his long and faithful services to the Corporation, 
prior to entering upon his new office of Secretary to the 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners. 

21.—In charging the Grand Jury at the Newcastle 
Assizes, Mr. Justice Manisty. complained that the Vicar 
had declined to hold a special service on his account that 
morning at ten o’clock, on the plea that the ordinary ser- 
vices of the church at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. could not be 
altered for the convenience of any individual. 

22.—A very noisy town’s meeting, which pronounced 
against the Irish Coercion Bill of the Government, was 
held in the Town Hall, Newcastle, under the presidency 
of Mr. W. D. Stephens. 

23.—The last of a series of People’s Oratorios was given 
jn the Town Hall, Newcastle, under the management of 
Dr. Rea. 

—The exhibition of Munkacsy’s picture, ‘‘ Christ on 
Calvary,” after having been visited by 63,200 persons, 
was closed in Newcastle. 

25.—At a meeting of the Newcastle Parks Committee, 
it was decided to accept a proffered gift of marble sta- 
tues by the late Mr. Lough, the eminent sculptor. 

—An army reserve man, named Wass, a native of 
Bourne, Lincolnshire, and his wife, who hailed from New- 
castle, and whose maiden name was Barber, were found 
dead in bed with their throats cut in acommon lodging- 
house in Peterborough. 

26.—A little girl named Angelina Brown, four years of 
age, was accidentally killed on the tramway at Gates- 
head. 

—Two check-weighmen were ejected from their houses 
at Hebburn Colliery. 

—Alexander Smith (50), labourer, convicted at Durham 
Assizes of the manslaughter of John Connor, at Barnard 
Castle, was sentenced to three months’ hard labour. 

—The Schools and Charities Committee of the New- 
castle Corporation approved of a new scheme for the 
regulation of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

29—John M‘Cann, who was sentenced to death for 
the murder of his comrade, John Dixon, at Houghton-le- 
Spring, but whose sentence was afterwards commuted to 
penal servitude for life, died in Durham Gaol, the cause 
of death being acute delirious mania. 

30.—The foundation stone of a new Christian Lay 
Church was laid at Fence Houses. 


MAY. 

2.—The section of the Alnwick and Cornhill Railway 
between Cornhill and Wooperton, was opened for goods 
traffic. 

—In the course of his charge delivered to the clergy in 
St. Nicholas’s Cathedral, Newcastle, the Bishop of New- 
castle stated that £243,795 had been expended on Church 
objects in the diocese since its severance from that of 
Durham, and that the number of persons confirmed had 
nearly doubled. 

3.—The Rev Marmaduke S. Shaw, LL.B., was ordained 
minister of Tynemouth Congregational Church. 

4.—A large dry dock, constructed for the River Tyne 
Pontoons and Dry Dock Company, Limited, Wallsend, 
was formally opened by admitting the Chinese cruiser 


Chih Yuan, recently built by Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Mitchell, and Co. 

—A silver cradle was presented to the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Jarrow (Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Salter) in cele- 
bration of the birth of a son during Mr. Salter’s 
mayoralty. 

—tEarly this morning, a daring attempt, fortunately 
unsuccessful, was made to destroy by explosion the house 
of Mr. John Matheson, manager at Messrs. Hawthorn, 
Leslie, and Co.’s shipyard at Hebburn. No trace of the 
deiinquents has, so far, been obtained. 

—Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., M.P., was elected President 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England for next 
year. 


SIR MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY. 


6.—As three miners were boring in the north-east divi- 
sion of the D pit belonging to the Earl of Durham, at 
Fence Houses, they apparently holed the old workings, 
causing an escape of gas, which completely overpowered 
them. One of the men, Thomas Harrison, was rescued 
alive; but the other two, Thomas Lynn and George 
Thirtle, wher brought out, were found to be dead. 

7.—This afternoon, at the invitation of the Executive 
Council, representatives of the press from all parts of the 
kingdom were treated to a special preliminary view of 
the Jubilee Exhibition on the Town Moor, Newcastle, 
after which they were entertained to dinner in the Dining 
Hall, under the presidency of Mr. John Daglish, Chair- 
man of the Executive Council. 

9.—His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge arrived 
in Newcastle this afternoon, preparatory to opening the 
Jubilee Exhibition, and immediately afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Rothbury as the guest of Sir W. G. Armstrong 
at Cragside. 

10.—The season at the Royal Exhibition Theatre, New- 
castle, under the lesseeship of Messrs. Howard and Wynd- 
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ham, was inaugurated by a special performance, the pro- 
ceeds being devoted to a charitable object. 

11.—At noon, to-day, the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Royal 
Mining, Engineering, and Industrial Exhibition was 
opened by the Duke of Cambridge, under auspicious cir- 
cumstances, and in presence of an assemblage of about 
20,000 persons. Within the spacious building on the 
Town Moor, and prior to the inauguration, his Royal 
Highness was presented with two addresses—one from 
the Corporation of Newcastle, and the other from the 
Executive Council of the Exhibition ; and to both he made 
appropriate replies. The opening ceremonial included the 
singing of the Jubilee Ode composed by Dr. Hodgkin, 
and set to music by Dr. Rea, city organist, who con- 
ducted. In the afternoon, his Royal Highness was ene 
tertained to luncheon by the Mayor; at a later stage, he 
reviewed the local volunteers on the Town Moor ; and in 
the evening Sir W. G. Armstrong gave a banquet in his 
honour in the Banqueting Hall at Jesmond Dene. The 
total number of persons who visited the Exhibition on 
the opening day was about 32,000. 

12.—Early this morning, the Duke of Cambridge, who 
had remained in Newcastle overnight as the guest of Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, visited the beautiful grounds of Jes- 
mond Dene and the Armstrong Park, the gifts of his host 
to the city. His Royal Highness afterwards made an in- 
spection of the works of Sir W. Armstrong and Co. at 
Elswick. Subsequently, on the invitation of the Tyne 
Improvement Commissioners, he made a steamboat excur- 
sion to Tynemouth. Arrived at the mouth of the river, 
his Royal Highness was received with a Royal salute, and 
addresses were presented by the Corporations of Tyne- 
mouth and Gateshead. Having inspected the defences of 
the harbour, the Duke returned to Newcastle by train, 
and attended a conversazione at the Exhibition, leaving 
the same night for London. 

17.—The new church of St. James, which has been 
built in the village of Thorpe Thewles, near Wynyard 
Park, for the parish of Grindon, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Durham. 

18.—A new chapel erected in Burdon Road, opposite 
Douro Terrace, Sunderland, for the congregation of New 
Connexion Methodists worshipping in Zion Chapel, was 
opened for worship. 





General Occurrences, 


APRIL. 


15.—An extraordinary scene took place in the House 
of Commons. Colonel Saunderson, member for North 
Armagh, in the course of a speech on the Coercion 
Bill, accused the members of the Irish party of associat- 
ing with men whom they knew to be murderers, where- 
upon Mr. T. M. Healy, member for North Longford, 
called him a liar, and, refusing to withdraw the expres- 
sion, was suspended. Amidst much tumult, Colonel 
Saunderson continued his speech, and, on being called to 
order, withdrew some offensive charges against Mr. 
Sexton, another member of the Irish party. 

17.—Twelve Socialists were charged at the Maryle- 
bone Police Court, London, with inciting a mob 
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to riot. Three were bound over to keep the peace, seven 
were sentenced to six months’ hard labour each, one to be 
imprisoned for one month, and another for three weeks, 

18.—A letter appeared in the Times purporting to be 
the fac-simile of a communication from Mr. Parnell, 
leader of the Irish Party, to Mr. Egan, wherein the 
former was represented as attempting to pacify the wrath 
of the latter’s subordinate instruments in the Phenix 
Park murders. The letter caused a great sensation, and 
was the subject of much discussion in Parliament and 
comment in the newspapers. The same night, Mr. 
Parnell, in the House of Commons, characterised the 
letter as “‘a vile and barefaced forgery.” 

19.—Telegrams reported that the forces of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan had been defeated by rebels. 

20.—An affair happened on the Franco-German frontier 
which at one time had a serious aspect. A French police 
commissary at Pagny, Alsace, namec Schnaebelé, was 
arrested by two German police agents and conveyed to 
Metz. It was alleged that the arrest took place on 
French territory. The cause of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding was the supposed complicity of the commissary 
in attempts to detach the German Imperial province of 
Alsace-Lorraine from its allegiance to Germany. After 
explanations had been made on both sides, M. Schnaebelé 
was released. 

20.—The Prime Minister (the Marquis of Salisbury 
delivered a speech at Battersea, in which he stated that 
Mr. Parnell’s mere denial of the authorship of the letter 
in the Times was not sufficient, but that he was bound to 
disclaim the accusation in a court of law. 

21.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
introduced his Budget in the House of Commons. The 
surplus to be dealt with amounted to £2,700,000, the duty 
on tobacco was to be reduced to the extent of fourpence 
in the pound, the taxes on marine policies were to be 
reduced from threepence to one penny per £100, and a 
penny was to be taken off the income-tax. 

28.—An appallingydisaster was reported from Western 
Australia. About 500 pearl fishers were drowned during 
a hurricane. 

29.—An engagement between Egyptian troops and 
Dervishes took place in the Soudan, near Wady Halfa. 
The Dervishes were defeated with great loss. 


MAY. 

3.—The Prince of Wales formally opened a Jubilee 
Exhibition at Manchester. 

4.—A terrible explosion of firedamp occurred in a 
coal mine at Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia. More than 100 miners were entombed alive. 

5.—Disastrous earthquakes were reported on the 
Pacific Coast of the United States and Mexico. Nearly 
200 persons were killed. 

6.—Death of Mr. James Grant, novelist and historian, 
at the age of 64. 

—Princess Beatrice and her husband formally opened a 
Jubilee Exhibition at Saltaire, Yorkshire. 

14.—The Queen formally opened the large hall of an 
edifice called the People’s Palace, situate in Mile End, 
London. 
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